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_, pia ionapentian will not tolerate the idea of a standing army, yet 
KO can throw into the field at a stroke of the pen 300,000 finely 
armed, uniformed, equipped and fairly disciplined troops—a regular 
army, in fact, of citizen soldiers and a model National Guard. Dis- 
satisfied with the condition of the levies mobilized to guard the fron- 
tier during the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71, General HErzoa, 
who died last winter at Aarau, evolved the system which has been 
in force for the past twenty years, and the wonder to an American 
is that a republic could and did adopt the laws enforcing it at all; 
but “Switzerland is a republic that has outlived its illusions,” said 
a veteran cavalryman, and contributor to our journal, when refer- 
ring to the organization in force to-day, and the epigram is the best 
explanation of the situation. 
Perched in her mountain stronghold, surrounded by four nation- 
alities, each of which is forced to maintain an immense standing 
army, the sturdy little confederation possesses what our American 
minister resident admiringly pronounced the finest government on 
the face of the globe. — Its system is simplicity itself.. Each.of the 
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twenty-two cantons or States sends two representatives to the capi- 
tal (Berne). These constitute the council of States, corresponding 
to our Senate. The confederation is parceled off into forty-nine 
‘assembly districts,’ and the National Council, corresponding to our 
House of Representatives, is chosen at the rate of one representa- 
tive to every twenty thousand of people. Then these two houses 
choose in joint ballot as vacancies may occur, the members of the 
famous Federal Council, seven in number, each man to serve three 
years, and every year these seven elect their own presiding officer, 
and he becomes ex-officio President of Switzerland, with the assur- 
ance that a second term is out of the question until some other one 
of the seven shall have bad his day. These seven constitute the 
President and Cabinet. There is no apparent central head, no pos- 
sibility of a “one man power,” and no quadrennial election with 
the preliminary campaign of abuse, mud slinging, manufactured 
lies, Morey letters, and similar refinements with which we good 
Americans dignify the franchise. Once in a while the legislature 
evolves a law that strikes some of the cantons as too much of a good 
thing, and if five of the twenty-two can be got to question its wis- 
dom the entire matter goes directly before the people in form of 
what is termed the referendum. The whole republic bristles with 
posters publishing the law in full and calling upon the populace to 
think it carefully over, and on Sunday of such a date to assemble 
quietly and cast their individual ballots for or against. The vote is 
generally taken in church after morning service, and the dignity and 
deccrum of the proceeding strikes with amaze an Englishman 
reared in the traditions of the hustings or an American familiar 
with the methods of Tammany and the days of Big Six and Boss 
Tweed. There is no chance for demagogues. There is no_possi- 
bility, as I have seen in one of our Western States, of whole congre- 
gations being marched to the polls by the clergy —a mass of. priest- 
led citizens who can neither speak the English language nor read 
nor write their own—for every Swiss knows how to read and write. 
Education is compulsory, and by the same token so is soldiering. 
The one odd thing about it is, that every able bodied Swiss being a 
soldier, never once did I see one that wasn’t proud of it. 

All through Germany and France the uniform is the rule. Sol- 
diers, soldiers everywhere. All through Switzerland, except during 
the summer maneuvers, it is conspicuous by its absence. The Swiss 
is taught to respect his soldier garb though never being allowed to 
wear it when not strictly under orders, and then woe betide the 
officer or man who appears with so much as a button loose or an 
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item of his kit awry. ‘The summer the lad is drafted into military 
service he is sent to the nearest depot, and there at the barracks 
put through three months of rigorous setting up, squad drill and 
rifle practice before appearing with his company. The next year 
he has but ten weeks to serve; the third still less, and after that he 
turns out “armed and equipped as the law directs” only when his 
battalion, troop or battery is mustered for inspection, parade or 
brief turn at maneuvers. The recruit drills seem to begin at dawn 
and close at sundown. Then for a couple of hours one sees the 
sun-tanned young fellows, every mother’s son in accurate uniform, 
with shako and side-arms, strolling about the streets or sipping 
temperately in the cafés, only to disappear entirely just before 9 
o'clock. The Swiss in his every-day garb never thinks of entering 
or leaving a restaurant without raising his hat in courteous saluta- 
tion to its other occupants. In uniform he halts, faces towards the 
crowd, stands attention and raises his hand in soldierly salute. He 
is proud of it, and the people of him. 

Switzerland has 3,000,000 people, and all its men, as I have 
said, are soldiers. America, says Max O’RELL, contains 60,000,000 
people, principally colonels. With us the National Guard runs to 
‘cank. Like ArrEmMus Warp’s celebrated “Baldinsville Light Hoss 
Infantry,” we're principally brigadier-generals. We have new crops 
of them as the result of every election. With Switzerland the run 
is the other way. The rank and file in their neat, serviceable, sol- 
dierly dress one counts by thousands, but subalterns seem few by 
contrast, captains searce, majors rarities, and colonels—well, there 
are four or five kinds of colonels, because the Swiss is an economist. 
Only two or three officers did I hear referred to as generals, and 
one of them, Herzoa, speedily died. That grade seems limited to 
men who have given a lifetime of unusual ability to the profession. 
Colonels command regiments, brigades, divisions, even Corps d’ 
Armée; therefore a colonel in Switzerland might rank with a lieu- 
tenant-general in America. At the staff offices in Berne, at the 
Military Academy at Thun, at the artillery magazines, and at the 
cavalry “Remonten Kurs,” a few, a very few, officers are on per- 
manent duty—the only ones who are under pay—but society is 
full’ of soldiers in disguise. The courteous gentlemen who are pre- 
sented on every hand at evening parties or entertainments as Mon- 
sicur This or That, and who are garbed in faultless evening dress, 
turn out, one after another, to be commissioned officers in the regular 
establishment. They were not mentioned as captain or lieutenant, 
because it is not the custom. The fact of their being comrades of 
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the same profession with the American visitor was not referred to 
at first, because it is with the Swiss a matter of course. Every 


gentleman, not a hopeless invalid, is an officer either of the élite or 


the reserves. 

But it was my purpose to speak more especially of the Swiss 
cavalry, or rather of some points in connection therewith. Swiss 
roads—hard, unyielding macadam—are magnificent for driving or 
cycling, but they are death on horses. No wonder more than half 
the animals I saw around Lake Geneva looked knee sprung, and 
the best mounts to be had in the manége of Lausanne were meek 
and contrite quadrupeds, fit rather for the tow-path or the kinder- 
garten. A more hopeless country for cavalry cannot well be imag- 
ined. What is not magnificent mountain is blocked out into vine- 
yards or farm patches, every little lot enclosed in a stone wall high 
as one’s head, and that in turn bristling with spikes and broken 
glass. One would hardly connect the idea of cavalry with such a 
country, but, opening out from Lake Geneva under the beautiful 
eastern slopes of the Jura, is a wide and fertile valley, drained by 
the lakes of Neuchatel and Bienne, and extending nearly one hun- 
dred miles in a northeasterly direction towards the upper Rhine. 
This is Switzerland’s field of instruction for cavalry, and bere each 
summer, as may be ordered, gather certain of her mounted regi- 
ments and batteries to take part in some well planned maneuvers. 
I saw them in small detachments on their way to the appointed 
rendezvous, every trooper in his simple, soldierly garb of double- 
breasted tunic, reinforced black breeches, top boots, leather shako, 
with short horse hair plume and plain black belts—no gloves, no 
ornamentation—and his bridle, bits, bossings, saddle and housings 
were plain as our own, and, though eminently serviceable, never as 
clean or polished. The saddle looks like a monstrosity, so big, long, 
broad, heavily skirted, etc., and at first glance I mentally likened it 
to an aparejo, but it has merits that one would bardly suspect. 
“We have used it over a dozen years,” said Lieutenant-Colonel DE 
CerJatT, “and are entirely satisfied with it.” Whereupon I reached 
out and hefted one, expecting it to weigh double my Whitman, and 
was surprised to find it, with all its bulk, almost as light as an Eng- 
lish pigskin. Its most striking feature is in the bars. Fancy, if 
you can, a couple of barrel staves covered with soft leather, placed 
on the horse’s back, concave side up, one on each side of the dorsal 
vertebra, and the saddle structure firmly attached to them, yet held 
apart so as to offer free circulation of air underneath, by strong 
supports, fore and aft, about three-quarters of an inch in height. 
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Sore backs, they say, are unknown, but as I swung my leg over one 
of these saddles and settled down into its roomy depths, there seemed 
to be too much leather under me and the thighs were spread too far 
apart. There was no such grip as one gets on the blanket, and one 
or two unnecessary throws I saw on the exercise ground were due, 
it seemed to me, to the fact that the riders’ knees had no purchase 
on that smooth, slippery surface. 

The class of aspirants, young gentlemen seeking commissions in 
the cavalry, with certain subalterns and selected non-commissioned 
officers, were undergoing instruction in the riding schools the day I 
visited the Remonten Kurs at Berne, and found myself standing on 
what seemed very familiar ground—the center of the tan-bark en- 
closure. The riding hall was not unlike our own damp, dreary, 
ill-lighted old barn at the Point, but so much longer that they 
divided it by a high partition into two of a kind, and the classes 
were jogging solemnly around the ring in each. Every man-was in 
his appropriate unifurm, and the instructor in the first hall—a senior 
lieutenant who was enough like BLunv, of the Fifth Cavalry, to pass 
for his twin brother— was conveying instruction in a quiet, method- 
ical way that impressed me with the idea that he looked upon the 
performance as somewhat tedious. It was mid-winter, and the air 
was sharply cold. The instructor wore his overcoat, but the class 
rode in ordinary riding dress, and in the padded saddle used for the 
instruction of new riders. The Swiss seat would be the extreme of 
our old dragoon style, or of our cowboy, but for the fact that the 
rider is taught to draw the leg back and inward from the knee down, 
clamping the barrel, as it were, as do the Indians with their un- 
spurred moccasins, except that the foot is sufficiently turned to keep 
the rowels out. It is neither an easy nora graceful pose, and it was 
curious to see how soon the more accustomed horsemen—the young 
officers—dropped it the moment they got into the road or open 
country. For their own purposes most of the officers seem to prefer 
the French cavalry saddle made especially for the commissioned 
class. Several of them who tried the Whitman in the manége at 
Lausanne, declared its seat and grip far better than theirs, but the 
ring and the leather knot of the cincha were just in the wrong place 
according to their views. Their school seat brings these items di- 
rectly between the lower thigh or knee and the horse, and they do 
not see how we can sit easily and securely with the knee in front of 
them and with the lower leg falling naturally from knee to stirrup. 
Even when a Swiss officer mounts an English saddle, as I saw in the 
manege at Lausanne, he tries to sit it and to teach his pupils to sit 
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it “on the fork” and not the flat seat, with the knees gripping the 
skirts anywhere from four to six inches back of the knee pads of 
the hunting saddle. Yet I noticed how in riding cross country they 
speedily braced up the stirrup leather and fell into the English style, 
rising to the occasion and in the stirrups. 

And while on this subject of the seat I may be pardoned for 
digressing a moment and referring to a matter that attracted my at- 
tention and gave me no little surprise, both in Brussels, where the 
Belgian officers closely copy the French in everything, and in Paris, 
where, once at least, they set the pace for the military world. Officers 
out for park riding wore their undress uniforms, but their horses 
were in what we might call “city;” that is to say, the English 
bridle and saddle were used in very many cases, so that a military 
rider appeared on what might be called a civilian mount. Now 
fancy a fellow dressed for a morning canter in Central Park in whip- 
cord bouffant breeches, pigskin leggings, covert coat, Derby and 
“crop,” riding a horse caparisoned in cavalry bridle, Shoemaker bit, 
McClellan saddle with hooded stirrups and blanket. Viewed from 
the horseman’s point, is there anything more incongruous in a “cit” 
rig for the rider and military, ditto for the horse, than there is in a 
military garb for the rider and English park or hunting rig for his 
mount? If in uniform, why not all in uniform? Ever since the 
fag end of the civil war when I saw a man in the complete uniform 
of a captain of infantry solemnly promenading Broadway, topped 
by a tall silk bat, have I ever gotten over the hatred of the in- 
congruous in soldier dress and equipments, and having been told 
that Europe was the place where they did everything in proper 
style, I looked to see it and nothing less. Germany and Switzerland 
were all and more than fancy painted, but France and Belgium 
rubbed my old fashioned fur the wrong way. It is an actual fact 
that, standing on the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne one lovely Febru- 
ary morning, watching the riders trotting home from their hour or two 
of exercise, I.counted over ninety officers within forty minutes who 
rode with toes and elbows “akimbo,” and with the reins in the right 
hand. Inquiring of a French friend as to why the right instead of 
the left hand was used, resulted in the information that he had 
never noticed it before and really didn’t know, and within the next 
twenty minutes only one of over fifty officers who passed had his 
reins in his left, and the constant shifting of the reins as they used 
the right hand to tender or acknowledge salutes seemed awkward 
in the extreme. 

As for the horsemanship it looked in most cases ungraceful, but, 
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like the English, was probably considered good. There is a marked 
difference, however, between the riding of Englishmen, soldier or 
civilian, and that of the French officers. 

To return to the Swiss cavalry. <A saunter through the stables 
of the Remonten Kurs, scrutinizing the horses, the stalls, the equip- 
ments, the methods and mannerisms of the officers and men, was full 
of interest. I could not but note that the officers were to the full as 
precise, punctilious and “military” as are the Germans, but there 
seems far more bonhomie and sympathy and kindliness, if one may 
say so, between the upper and lower grades, especially in the cheery 
mess room or in off-hand chat. As in our own democratic, free and 
easy service, the juniors do not seem to hesitate to impart their 
views and impressions to their superiors, except when strictly on 
duty. The handsome, soldierly, dark green tunic of the cavalry 
officer seems the uniform of a military brotherhood, and despite the 
fact that the colonels and lieutenant-colonels have had to serve as 
long and to grow as gray as we do before reaching a majority, and 
that many of the youngsters come up as aspirants at eighteen, there 
is an air of good cheer and. camaraderie about them that rather ex- 


ceeds anything of the kind I ever saw, at least in the rough old fron- 


tier days. 

But the most surprising thing about the whole system was the 
method by which Switzerland maintains a large mounted force, 
keeps it “masked,” as it were, and what,is most remarkable, main- 
tains it at comparatively trifling expense. 

All told, there were not at the Remonten Kurs two hundred 
horses. There were no other cavalry stations in that part of Swit- 
zerland, and I wondered where on earth the horses were to come 
from when such and such a brigade of cavalry was called out for 
summer maneuvers. The answer was simple: every trooper had 
his horse, with his arms and equipments, at home. 

Now just imagine the intricacy of that system. The Swiss De- 
partment of War has its accurate record of all the young lads grow- 
ing up toward manhood, their age, birthplace, home, school reports, 
acquirements, proficiency, and I don't know what all. Among other 
items recorded is the financial standing of the boy’s parents. Into 
the infantry may be drafted the sons of bankers, lawyers or peasants, 
but into the cavalry go only those who can carry with them a cer- 
tain sum of money, say fifteen hundred francs. Horses cost much 
more than they do with us. Most of those now in use in Switzer- 
land were bought in Pommerania, many in Ireland, and they repre- 
sent an expenditure of from two hundred and fifty to three hundred 
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dollars apiece when delivered at the Remonten Kurs at Berne. The 
descriptive list made of each horse on reaching Berne is something 
far more intricate than ours, as it covers every surface blemish or 
discoverable. bruise or scar. Experienced horsemen take charge of 
their earlier education, so that each year’s crop of chargers is in 
docile shape by the time the recruit class arrives. These young fel- 
lows in turn are put through their setting up and school of the 
trooper drills, and then, when fairly well advanced in horsemanship, 
a charger is assigned to each, and the cost price of that animal— 
twelve, thirteen or fifteen hundred tranes, as the case may be —is 
handed over by the embryo trooper to the depot adjutant, who gives 
his receipt. During the rest of his three months’ summer service. 


the young soldier grooms, feeds, waters, rides and exercises that 


horse, and then, the summer school of instruction ended, takes him 
home. Horse, horse equipments, arms and uniform go with the new 
soldier to his native heath, but his responsibility ends not there. He 
has not only bought the horse, but the government requires him to 
take the best of care of him. He may ride, drive or put him in 
the plow, but he must treat him with every consideration, for, every 
now and then, all unheralded, an inspector drops in and compares 
the descriptive list of the early summer with the condition of the 
horse up to date, and every new scar or blemish costs the recruit 
just so much in fines, while if the horse show neglect or abuse, he 
is taken from the owner, sent back to the Remonten Kurs to be 
coddled into condition again, and then returned to his luckless rider 
with a bill for double the cost of care and transportation —a bill that 
must be promptly paid or more, and worse, follow. Another in- 
spector swoops down and demands to be shown the kit of horse and 
personal equipments, and woe betide the wight who cannot show 
every item in perfect order. That is his “plebe” year in the cay- 
alry, and not three, but nine more are ahead of him. During his 
yearling summer, the second, the young trooper returns to duty for 
perhaps ten weeks, and that year, on returning home with his horse, 
one-tenth of the purchase money is refunded. The third summer 
duty is still shorter, but the intermediate inspections have been just 
as frequent and strict. Another tenth is handed back as he goes 
home, and so, at the end of ten years, every cent has been repaid. 
The horse is now the time-expired soldier’s, to do with as he may 
will, but the best ten years of the lives of horse and man have been 
the republic’s own, for at any instant both could be called into 
service. 
Fancy such a system getting a foothold in America. 
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As cavalry, pure and simple, the Swiss horse can never hope to 
compare in dash ée/an and drill with that of the European military 
nations, but it is a remarkably efficient body of mounted men, fit 
for excellent dragoon work, and for much of the duty that will fall 
to the lot of cavalry in future wars. 

An interesting feature in connection with the Swiss system is the 
maintenance of a society of officers for the study and discussion of 
military topics, something akin to our Lyceum. Each large city 
has its Sous Section, and that of Lausanne was remarkable. It was 
my good fortune to be able to attend a session one evening last win- 
ter, and to find assembled in a special room of a quiet restaurant 
some forty gentlemen of every rank from corps commander down 
to second lieutenant. The long wooden tables, the quaint old high 
backed chairs, the wainscoting and decorations of the apartment, 
the flagons of Swiss wine, the language, the soldierly courtesies 
were all those of an older civilization than ours, but one glance at 
the blackboard whereon were displayed the maps for the subject of 
the evening, and even a shelved old Yankee dragoon felt himself on 
familiar ground, and when, without preface or introduction, the lec- 
turer cf the evening stepped forward, picked up his pointer and 
begun, every sound but that of his voice was hushed, and for one 
hour, without referring to a single note, without hesitating for a 
syllable, without an instant’s break in the smooth, rapid flow of his 


vivid and picturesque description, a veteran division commander 
described the field and fight of Gettysburg. Even to the oft neg- 
lected combat on the far right flank—the glory of the old Second 
Division of the Cavalry Corps of the Army of the Potomac, it was 
admirably told. No wonder they proudly referred to Colonel Lr- 
COMTE as the historian of the Swiss army. 
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By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL GUY V. HENRY, FirtH CavaLry, 
BREVET BRIGADIER-GENERAL, U.S. ARMY. 


\ THILE at Fort Leavenworth recently, as member of the Prison 

Board, I was asked by one of the Executive Council of the 
CAVALRY JOURNAL, to write an article for the December number. I 
hesitated, as so many valuable ones have appeared in the JouRNAL, 
and the subject now chosen so well covered, that anything more 
might carry little or no information. 

The recent command at Fort Myer of troops “F,” « K,” “A” 
and “HH,” of respectively the Seventh, Ninth, First and Eighth regi- 
ments of cavalry, which I had the honor and pleasure of command- 
ing, have been so prominently (owing to their location at the Na- 
tional Capital) brought before the public and the army, that I pro- 
pose to give an account of our methods of instruction,—not asa 
model for others, but in hopes it will explain the efforts we made to 
make what was considered an efficient, well drilled cavalry squadron. 

The individual training of the trooper mounted was paramount, 
as without this no assemblage of troopers could attain success; he 
was taught that the correct seat was that assumed on the horse with- 
out saddle, or bareback; that with the saddle and stirrup his foot 
had to be as required by the drill regulations, the heel lower than 
the toe, giving an advantage of more griping power to the upper 
muscle of the calf; but to gain ankle play, which is essential to 
comfortable riding, the foot could be horizontal, so as to give as 
much up and down motion as possible; and this is necessary on long 
marches. Long stirrups, with toes pointed absurdly to the front, 
the stirrup being lost at every rough motion of the horse, were for- 
bidden. 

To move forward. The trooper had strongly impressed upon 
him that his horse had to be gathered or collected, that is, bridle 
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hand elevated, legs closed in rear of the girth, so that the horse 
squirmed over his center of gravity, and at command of execution 
and lowering of the hand, the horse moved at once. Usually you 
find at the preparatory command silent indifference or inaction on 
the part of the trooper; at the command of execution a jab of the 
heel or spur, causing a sudden and irregular movement to the front; 
and this method was found almost universal with intelligent troopers. 

To move backward. Same as above, except at command of exe- 
cution the hand was alternately lowered and raised, allowing the 
horse to gather himself for each movement to the rear, and the 
trooper not allowed, as is usual, to maintain a constant pull on the 
reins, but to relax the bridle hand as is necessary. 

To turn a horse on the forehand, to the right or right about, 
close the right leg in rear of the girth and carry the bridle hand 
to the right. A recent work on horsemanship says: ‘To teach a 
horse the reversed pirouette, a movementin which the horse carries 
the croup about the forehand, say to the right, the rider will bring 
it to a halt and demand some degree of union of the extremities, by 
a pressure of legs against the flanks and a light tension upon the 
reins; (this corresponds to our ‘gathering a horse’) he will then 
bend the head slightly to the right by an increased tension of the 


right rein, measured by the left rein, and increase the pressure of 
the left heel until the croup takes one step to the right, the forehand 
held in place.” In our regulations the hand is carried to the right 
for this movement as described above, but we close the right leg in- 
stead of the left as given in this book —to my mind our method being 


correct. 

To turn on the haunches, moving the forehand; a horse being in 
a corner of the riding hall, the only practical way of explaining 
position; to turn to the right, close left leg in front of girth and 
‘carry bridle hand to the right, the horse yielding to pressure of the 
leg in front of girth, moves his forehand out, turning on his haunches. 
To do it in the open to the right, you have to close the left leg in 
rear of girth to keep his haunches in place, acting as the side of the 
riding hall when in the corner, and carry bridle hand to the right, 
au movement not easy to execute. The book referred to does not 
recommend use of leg in front of girth. A horse, however, edu- 
vated by taps of a whip on shoulder in front of girth or on flanks in 
rear, will yield on closing of leg in front or rear of girth to its re- 
quired indication. 

Right passage or pass. It is customary for the trooper at the 
preparatory command to do nothing, instead of carrying his bridle 
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hand to the right, closing his right leg, and getting his horse in a 
quarter direction to the right. At the command of execution the 
left leg is closed in rear of the girth, the horse passing to the right, 
shoulders in advance. 

Then the flexions of head and neck were required as laid down 
in the drill regulations, which book is replete with all necessary in- 
formation to make horsemen or to train horses, and the above exer- 
cises are for horses as gymnastics for men; and while the results 
may not be so great as when commenced earlier or on younger 
horses, they should not in either case be neglected, for the more a 
horse is handled intelligently the better. However favored by na- 
ture a horse may be, he requires these preparatory exercises, sup- 
pling of head, neck and mouth, as well as properly taught body 
movements, to enable his forces to afford each othér mutual assist- 
ance. Without this instruction everything becomes mechanical and 
hazardous, not only for man and horse, but fails as well to make a 
perfect horseman, upon which depends a successful troop, squadron 
or higher drill. It is not possible to take too much care or enough 
trouble in suppling the neck, and getting the position of the head 
and neck which results from it. If you are master of the head, you 
are master of the horse; the neck and head are the rudder, the helm 
on which all depends. It is only through the right position of these 
a horseman can control the hind quarters. The horse must carry 
himself with head and shoulders not hanging heavy and dead on his 
rider’s hand, but light in the mouth. 

The following from BaucueEr is applicable, and shows the im- 


portance of individual training to obtain collective results, and 


these can only be accomplished by unremitting daily work and at- 
tention to details. Better a drill of fifteen minutes, every move 
being characterized by “promptness and alacrity, exactness and 
simultaneousness of movement throughout the whole” than one of 
hours’ duration, any movement of which fails to carry out the above. 
BavucuerR says: “What musician could draw melodious sounds 
from an instrument without having exercised his fingers in handling 
it?) He would certainly, if he attempted such a thing, produce false, 
discordant sounds;” and the same thing occurs in horsemanship 
when we undertake to make a horse execute movements for which 
he has not been prepared. 

Jumping. The trooper was taught to approach the bar at a 
moderate gait, not to rush as is usually done, this being dangerous 
toman and beast, and preventing the trooper from collecting his 
horse or gathering him for the effort; giving him his head as he 


« 
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goes over and sustaining him as he comes to the ground; not, how- 
ever, jerking him, but feeling his mouth. The gait of approach was 
the trot; and the rule urged that the higher the obstacle the slower 
should be the pace, the more closely united should be the forces, and 
the more vigorous should be the action. In a broad jump the speed 
should be rapid enough to give momentum, but it should not be so 
fast that the horse cannot collect himself for the exertion. Jumping 
horizontally or a ditch, a horse is given his head, and not raised or 
collected, as in a vertical jump. Ditch jumping is a more valuable 
practice for the cavalryman, as an obstacle more liable to be met 
with in service; a fence can be pulled down, but a deep ditch not so 


sasily filled, under fire. 
The cavalry seat is not the best for jumping, with the almost split 
stick style; you are bound to leave your saddle under a rough or 


uncertain jumper, which does not look well, and is dangerous on a 
McClellan saddle, as liable, on the coming down or being thrown for- 
ward, to lead to some injury. I found from experience, the follow- 
ing modification of seat a valuable one for jumping. Approaching 
the ditch or hurdle, raise your knees, throwing them to the front, 
the thighs having a horizontal brace along the saddle bars, filling the 
saddle seat, making a wedge-like position, preventing any horizontal 
movement of the body; the legs from knee down are thus thrown in 
front of the girth, giving a grip around a smaller surface than in rear 
or near the girth, and the clinging thus made possible prevents any 
vertical movement or leaving the saddle. Many adopted this seat 
for jumping with the best results. The men had an object lesson in 
jumping through the courtesy of Mr. S. 8. How anp, bringing his 
horse “Ontario” to our riding hall, which with a collected gait and 
slow motion, cleared our six-foot jump as gracefully and easily as 
could be imagined. Owing to cross lights in the hall his seven-foot 
jump was not attempted. 

After the above, the troopers were united in sets of fours, and 
when placed in troops the best instructed men were made Nos. 1’s 
and 4’s, and the drill regulations by squads, platoons and troops 
arried out. 

Daily at 9 A. M., Saturdays and Sundays excepted, troop drill of 
forty-five minutes was had, then adjutant’s call sounded and line 
was formed for parade, followed by an hour’s squadron drill. At 
this drill we first formed close column, and had what may be called 
our “setting up” drill, exercises for flexion of horse and exactness 
or simultaneousness of all movements to follow. These lasted from 
five to ten minutes, and were as follows: First, Forward, guide 
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right, trot; secing that every horse was gathered; March; that the 


squadron moved as one man. Second, Halt; same uniformity. 
Third, Backward, march; all the requirements being exacted. 
Fourth, Right or left pass; same. Fifth, Fours in circle, right 
wheel, trot, march. Here the results of proper instruction of “turn- 
ing on forehand” come into play, for without the pivot trooper turn- 
ing on his own ground, the movement cannot be made with uni- 
formity. While circling to the right at a trot, without halting the 
circling was reversed to the left. This required a most careful 
handling and control of horses by all troopers, particularly the 
pivots. To do it and keep dressed a command has to be well drilled, 
and I want no better test of efficiency than the proper execution of 
the above five requirements. In addition, distances were taken to 
the front, and horses turned on forehand to the right or right about. 
The horses now being “flexed,” the drill went on with movements 
of the four troops as of one man. Of these as many as possible 
were executed and every available space utilized for maneuvers, 
This method kept both officers and men wide awake by the rapidly 
changing commands and celerity of movements, always at the trot, 
the gallop, except for charge, being the exception. 

Our drills commenced —instead of ending, as laid down in the 
drill regulations —by jumping, usually in column of platoons at a 
trot, over bar or hurdle three feet high, every man keeping dressed 
and no distances being lost. All squadron drills were terminated 
by a passage in review in column of platoons at a trot, troops com- 
manded by first sergeants and officers joining the reviewing officer. 

We drilled at many movements not laid down in drill regula- 
tions, making the squadron compact, pliant and flexible, and keep- 
ing the men’s attention in anticipation of an unexpected move, as 
would occur in action. Two troops would be placed at one corner 
of the field and at the opposite corner two others, and operating on 
the diagonal line connecting the corners; one command would 
threaten the front or flank, or both, of the other, » movement liable 
in war, as under cover of dust the front of the command makes a 
demonstration to conceal the movements of those in rear, who have 
moved off for the real attack on the flank, the front movement. be- 
ing only a feint, and the following of its retrograde by the enemy 
exposing his own flank. 

We used, when in column or line, the formation of troops in 
double column of fours. When in double column of fours on the 
center, skirmishers were formed to the right and left front and both 
flanks at the same time, a probable formation in defense of a convoy. 
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Being in column of fours, left into line of platoon columns, or on 
right into line of platoon columns—useful formations for forming 
columns of attack of platoon columns, charging as they in succession 
form or when line of platoon columns is formed. 

In the “form for attack” from close column, pistols or sabers were 
drawn, as directed by squadron commander; at the command, 
“March,” the first troop moved to the front at a trot, the second to 
the right, the third to the left; when the second had gained an in- 
terval of fifty yards (or other designated space), it wheeled by 
fours, moving to the front; the third troop similarly to the left; the 
fourth, with squadron commander, being beld as a reserve. With 
pistols drawn, the commanding officer sounded “As foragers,” when 
the three advanced troops under each captain deployed and charged 
as foragers, firing pistols, then rallied, drew saber, charged in line, 
and dispersed for the melée, the guidons of each troop falling in 
rear of their troops. At “To the rear,” sounded by squadron com- 
mander, each troop, following its guidon, moved to the rear, till the 
squadron commander sounded “Rally,” when each troop rallied 
rapidly in rear of the reserve, the troop farthest in rear being last 
in column, and so on, no troop cutting into another; then the com- 
mand charged as a squadron. If sabers had been drawn in the first 


place, the “charge” was sounded for execution by captains as above, 


omitting “as foragers.” They were taught that the cavalry which 
can rally most quickly and re-form remains master of the field, and 
gains the victory. 

Road exercise by squadron was had frequently, taking the trot, 
and marching four to eight miles in the time prescribed by the drill 
regulations, not an interval being lost, no crowding up or falling 
back, but a cadence of motion throughout the squadron, as regular 
as the motions of a clock’s pendulum. This road was marked by 
posts, each one mile apart, the officer at the head of the column 
regulating the march, so that each mile was made in seven and one- 
half minutes. The rate of eight miles an hour is slow, but one 
which any horse ought to be able to take and keep, and enables a 
commander to know what each horse is doing and what more can 
be expected without injury to his command, by requiring of a slower 
gaited horse a constantly increased gait, to keep up with the faster 
gaited, which will in a day’s march seriously affect the condition of 
a command for subsequent work. This practice, combined with a 
walk, is most valuable previous to the commencement of a march 
or campaign, distances being increased daily; but a march of thirty 
miles, fifteen from post, and return, could with ease be accomplished 
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between 6 A.M. and 12 o., or back in time for dinner. These rides 
and reports of same should be required by the regulations and made 
uniform throughout the service, and thus bring better results, more 
interest, and a knowledge of a horse’s power not shown now by daily 
routine drills. The regular drill, preceded by a four-mile trot —not 
by troop, but by squadron or regiment—would be beneficial. A 
cavalry command thus hardened by fifteen to twenty miles a day, 
for one month, should be able afterward to make fifty miles a day 
as long as required, and with proper food supply to a command so 
hardened, one hundred miles in twenty-four hours ought to be easy. 
The horse, like the athlete, needs training, and when this is done 
his endurance is limited only by that of his rider. When the road 
exercise was to take place, “'To horse” was sounded, when men ran 
individually to the stables, saddled, mounted, and formed at a trot 
on troop parade ground. When each troop was assembled, the cap- 
tain moved his troop at a trot, on the road designated for the day’s 
march. Men were taught celerity, and great rivalry existed among 
the troops to be first on the ground, or at the head of the column 
for the day. 

The conduct of a cavalry march is the most important part of 
cavalry instruction, and upon the uniformity of gait throughout the 
column depends its efficiency. 

Squadron inspection. In addition to review and inspection, 
ach troop was required to go through the “flexions,” which pre- 
ceded our squadron drill, horses required singly to leave ranks to 
see if they could do so without reluctance, to establish Cossack and 
vedette posts, advance and rear guards. Each troop had its pack 
mule, and packers were present and their efficiency of packing 
tested. I look upon this instruction of packing as almost equal in 
importance to that of drill. Our pack trains have been broken up 
and civilian packers discharged, and we must retain the knowledge 


of packing by constant practice, for at a moment’s notice it may be 
of vital importance to the success of a cavalry command. Such an 
one, with a good pack train, can go any place at any time, and is 
much superior to one “tied to wagons.” Your packs keep up with 
you and need no guard, and with light loads can march as far. Ex- 


cept in inclement weather, all our inspections were mounted, and 
after a captain’s inspection, on Saturdays, he took his troop out for 
thirty minutes’ “road exercise.” Mounted guard mount was had on 
Saturdays and no foot drill took place at post. 

Riding hall. On stormy days this was used for drill, each troop 
having it for one hour, alternating in its use, in fore and afternoon. 
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The requirements of the drill regulations were carried out and lati- 
tude when at ease for any gymnastic exercises desired by troopers. 
We found that to throw a horse, while mounted, pulling his head to 
one side and to the rear, throwing weight in desired direction, ac- 
complished the purpose; and when down it was not necessary with 
an unwilling borse to sit on his head, as is usual, but simply to pull 
the upper rein, his head being raised and bent to the rear, thus pre- 
venting his resting it on the ground as a place of support to raise 
himself. When firing over his body, the foot placed on the rein on 
the ground, near the withers, accomplished the purpose. At our 
Friday exhibition drills, which attracted hundreds of visitors, each 
troop in succession drilled twenty minutes, three using blanket and 
surcingle, one saddle, without girth or cinch, the regulation bit be- 
ing used. At other times troop commanders had horses equipped 
as desired, but care was always taken to see that uniform gaits were 
kept in all drills. After the Friday drill, the pack mules were 
brought into the hall, cargoes taken off, and at command replaced, 
each troop being timed, mules turned loose, and every opportunity 
allowed to test security of cargo. 

Road maps. Our non-commissioned officers were taken out and 
maps of roads were made, in some cases showing much talent, and 
with alla desire to learn this valuable duty. The battle-fields of 
first and second Bull Run and Antietam were visited, and the local 
features of each explained to troops by their officers. Limited ap- 
propriations prevented a visit to other fields; two troops, however, 
were ordered to Gettysburg. 

Swimming horses. While at our target range on the Potomac, 
troops were practiced in swimming horses—a most important part 
of a cavalryman’s instruction, and so much neglected. No ordinary 
stream should stop or delay a cavalry command, but it is well to 
ascertain by drill what horses can swim. Some do so better than 
others; the majority, however, all swim; but practice gives horse 
and man confidence. To know that your horse is a good and 
willing swimmer is a great advantage, and removes any hesitancy 
in entering a stream which otherwise would be approached with 
doubt if not dread. Some horses swim very low, others high. 


When in the Third Cavalry, one in my troop, from keeping so high 
out of water was nick-named “ Portoon Bridge.” Again, some have, 


till remedied, a trick of throwing themselves backward, all of which 
has to be discovered and corrected. When in the water on the 
horse’s back lean well forward, hold on by the mane, give the horse 
his head, do not bear on the reins, pulling his mouth under water, 
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but guide by splashing water on the side of his face in the direction 
desired. 

The carrying out of all these requirements of instruction would 
have accomplished little or nothing if done in a perfunctory or in- 
different manner. We appealed to the men’s pride, and aroused 
their interest in all duties, to which they most heartily responded. 


The usual cavalry motto of many “to get there” was supplemented 


by the manner of “getting there,” condition of man and beast be- 


tore and after, which to obtain maximum results or successes with 
minimum losses or failures, requires of the cavalryman a constant, 
daily, unremitting attention to all details of instruction. 

In the above hastily expressed thoughts doubtless a great deal 
has been said already known and from which nothing is to be 
learned; if practiced, however, faithfully and constantly, a well 
drilled troop or squadron will follow. It cannot be impressed too 
strongly upon our cavalry that nothing is too small to attend to, 
that no man will ever attain to great things to whom small things 
are too insignificant. Let us leave nothing undone to bring our arm 
of the service to its highest degree of excellence, so that when war 
comes we may reap the fruit of seeds sown in time of peace. 

King FREDERICK THE GREAT said: “Soignez les détails, ils ne sont 


pas sans glorie; c'est le premier pas qui méne a la victoire.” 





THE NEW DRILL REGULATIONS AS THEY APPLY TO 
THE AMERICAN VOLUNTEER. 


By CapTAIN ©. G. AYRES, TENTH CAVALRY, U.S. ARMY. 


MELE new drill regulations are not suited to the volunteer forces 

of this country, for the reason that there are too many sub- 
divisions of a command, thus taking a great deal of the control out 
of the hands of the regimental, squadron and troop commanders ; 
besides this, the formations are too loose for the battle-field of the 
future where more than ever before celerity will be one of the great 
factors of success. 

It is not understood how the commander of a regiment, squadron 
or troop is to know where the different squads are and what they 
are doing; at the same time the non commissioned officers of a 
volunteer army of the present day could not be relied upon to con- 
trol the men under trying circumstances, even if possessed of the 
requisite intelligence, for it is a well known fact thata great deal 
of the trouble in the regular army arises from the fact that the pri- 
vates will not carry out the instrections of their non-commissioned 
officers. If this exists in the regular army in time of peace, what 
will occur in the volunteer army during war? 

Rither the tactics by which an army is drilled, disciplined or 
maneuvered, should be very simple and easily understood, which is 
not the case now, or the discipline should be more strict. If the 
tactical movements are loose, the discipline should be rigid, for it 
would never do for them both to be of a loose and careless nature, 
since under this latter condition all control over the men would be 
lost long before the final struggle commenced; no one could control 


their fire or the expenditure of ammunition, the supply of which 


under the most favorable conditions has become a serious problem. 
It is a fact that cavalry in motion, particularly at the fast gaits, 
will almost invariably get careless and be inclined to “run wild,” 
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which is perfectly natural, composed as cavalry should be of young 
men and young horses. Both very properly feel exhilerated by the 
rapid movement, but they should be under perfect control, or this 
exhileration will be their ruin instead of their strength, for unless 
controlled both will be worn out to no purpose. 

Under the present drill regulations it is difficult to imagine the 
scene a future battle-field will present after the extended order has 
been taken up and the lines ordered forward. All might be well if 
the advance should terminate successfully, but in case of a repulse, 
how would thisarmy of squads be rallied? The reserve could not be 
used to stop them, for it would be required to cover the retreat or to 
hold the enemy in check until the squads could be rallied. It is as- 
sumed that the cavalry is handled as it should be in large bodies, 
either on foot or mounted, and far in advance of the large mass of 
the army. Of course it might rally after the fight, but that would be 
too late. 

The discipline of cavalry, to make it what it should be, must be 
very exacting. The value of cavalry depends upon the condition 
of its horses, and unless they are given the greatest care they soon 
run down; the only way to give them proper care is to require 
strict obedience from the men, which the new drill regulations dis- 
courages by their general looseness. 

The tactics which should be compiled for the use of the armies 
of this country should be written with a view to their being used by 
the citizen soldiery, everything in them being made as practical and 
as simple as possible, for the American as a rule does not enter the 
volunteer army in time of war for love of the profession of arms. 
The life of the soldier is distasteful to him, but love of country and 
the desire to uphold its institutions are his incentives, and the quicker 
he is shown how to fight the better he will be pleased. The tactics 
which will apply to the Germans, the French or the Russians, will 
not apply to Americans. They will not submit to the instruction 
necessary to learn foreign tactics thoroughly, but prefer to learn 
them after war has been declared; so that, in order to reduce losses 
to a minimum while thus learning, it would seem essential to make 
the tactics very simple. 

Such maneuvers as are carried on in Europe, or anything ap- 
proximating to them in magnitude, are not possible in this country 
in time of peace, for the people will not submit to it. The new 
drill regulations, to a certain extent, defeat themselves, for after a 


troop or company has been reduced much below ins war strength. 
there can be no drill in extended order without combining two or 
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more organizations as one. As the American will not submit to the 
discipline of European armies, from which the new drill regulations 
are evidently compiled, an effort should be made to prepare tactics 
based entirely upon what is best suited to our people, their temper- 
ament, physique and mental attributes, as well as our field of opera- 
tions. 

Foreign tactics do not apply to the American volunteer, or ter- 
‘ain, and no foreign army has yet defeated the Americans on their 
own ground, yet they have been opposed by the then finest troops 
in the world, the English, at a time when there was no military 
organization in America to speak of. It is very improbable that 
Americans will ever be required to fight outside of America. 

During the last war, whenever the tactics did not provide for 
emergencies as they arose, the volunteer improvised tactics of his 
own, often very effective, and for this reason he would seem to some 
extent to be entitled to tactics purely American, and which ‘can be 
applied at once to those who do not intend to become professional 
soldiers. It is not necessary to go out of America to find material 
from which American tactics may be compiled for the use of the 
volunteer soldier; tactics easily understood and admitting of great 
‘rapidity of movement; tactics to which should be applied a disci- 
pline peculiarly adapted to the genius and temperament of the free- 
men of America, a discipline to which they submit cheerfully when 


they see the necessity therefor, as is shown by the case of Colonel 
StrReATOR and Private [Ams at Homestead, the latter of whom lost 
his case before the civil courts. If it had been shown in this trial 
that Colonel StrEATOR had been governed by a spirit of martinetism, 
he would have been severely punished, but the voiunteer soldiers of 
his command saw that such discipline was nevessary at the time, and 


they supported him. 

No troops object to a commander using bis authority properly, 
but everyone objects to the abuse of authority, and the commander 
who does abuse his authority ceases to command in time of war 
quite suddenly. The old pipe clay and button stick martinet of 
half a century ago in the regular army never could handle the vol- 
unteer in the last war; he only excited ridicule. 

There is more needless matter in the new drill regulations than 
would fill a small book, and, with a few additions and exceptions, 
the old book is better for the volunteer of America. Almost any- 
thing is better than European tactics, and it is not at all certain that 
the armies of Europe will use the tactics they now have, as many 
foreign military writers do not think they are effective, and are ad- 
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vocating a change. It does seem that the feasibility of covering 
the battle-field with a lot of squads, commanded by non-commis- 
sioned officers, might be questioned. If squads are to be used they 
should be larger and commanded by commissioned officers; make, 
for example, the platoon the squad. The tactics, at any rate for the 
volunteer, should be of such a nature as to produce the greatest effi- 
ciency in the shortest time, while the people are filled with the 
enthusiasm which would induce them to submit to a great deal of 
drilling and discipline. By the time the enthusiasm wanes, the 
troops would be in such a condition as to discipline and drill that 
the enthusiasm could, to a great extent, be dispensed with. Besides 
having a simple system of tactics, they should be compiled with a 
view to their adaptability to volunteers, not scientific military men, 
and should have for their object celerity of movement, not only on 
the battle-field, but all over the theater of war, for celerity must fol- 
low rapid fire. 

It will be remembered that the soldier of Europe serves under 
entirely different conditions from the volunteer of America. The 
former is a soldier by compulsion; the latter enlists to serve his 


country in time of danger, because he chooses to do so. Necessarily, 


the tactics and discipline which govern the one will not apply to 
the other, therefore the volunteer soldier of America should be pro- 
vided with a tactics and a discipline of his own, which, from his way 
of living and thinking, and from his being one of the governing 
class, must be very different from that which obtains in Europe—the 
American volunteer being a soldier from love of country, the Euro- 
pean from compulsion. 

The tactics which should be used in this country might be divided 
into three classes: 

First. Those which teach the soldier to use his arms on foot and 
mounted; this would not require such a great amount of instruction, 
but when once learned they should be gone through with until the 
men acquire a certain amount of dexterity, the more the better, of 
course. 

Second. Those movements should be taught which will bring 
the troops to the field of battle in the shortest time and to the best 
advantage; there are not many required. 

Third. Movements which allow of the troops being handled in 
presence of the enemy with the greatest ease and celerity. The 
simpler these are the less liable they will be to cause confusion ; 
they should be of such a nature that al! officers exercising any con- 
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siderable command will comprehend what is intended by their com- 
mon superior. 

The present drill regulations seems to have for one of its objects 
the idea of seeing how many movements, or perhaps contortions 
would be a better word, a body of men can be put through; whereas, 
they should*have been compiled with a view of obtaining the greatest 
simplicity. There are a great many movements and drills in them 
which will never be put into practice even in the regular army, and 
a volunteer command would never touch them. 

Some of the movements which should be incorporated in the 
tactics to be used by volunteers, should be those which may be exe- 
cuted by troops on foot, infantry or cavalry, at the double time, or 
better still, at a run, for that is what will have to be done on the 
battle-field of the future and on the march to it. It is easily seen 
what a power infantry so trained would be. 

The writer of this article once saw a battalion of Mexican in- 
fantry just arriving at their camp, at sunset of a long June day, 
they having left camp that morning at daybreak and having marched 
sixty-five miles, being on the road sixteen bours. It was my fortune 
to be with these troops during the last fifteen miles of their march ; 
their officers were all mounted, the column was well closed up, and 
its rate of marching was a little slower than our double time, not- 
withstanding which the men were not as much distressed as ours 
would be after marching twenty miles. Of course they were not 
loaded like pack mules, although they carried their rifles and two 
belts of ammunition. Such troops it would be hard to out-maneuver. 

Americans can do this if properly trained for an emergency such 


as passing from one flank of an army to the other, or from the rear 
to the head of a column. To do it with ease the tactics should be 
simple and not calculated to harass, for there is nothing more irri- 


tating to volunteer troops, or to any others, when tired from march- 
ing long distances. or when under the excitement of battle, than to 
be continually directed to attend to trifling matters. The object 
should be to accomplish their mission as quickly as possible, and 
then rest. 

The American volunteers will never make what Europeans con- 
sider disciplined troops, and at the same time European tactics and 
discipline will never be suited to America’s citizen soldiers, the latter 
differing from their European neighbors in nearly every particular. 





CONVERSATIONS ON CAVALRY; BY PRINCE KRAFT ZU 
HOHWENLOUHE-INGELFINGEN. 


TRANSLATED FROM ‘THE GERMAN, 
By LIEUTENANT CARL REICHMANN, NINTH INFANTRY. U.S. Army. 


TENTH CONVERSATION, (MARCH 21, 1886).—OF THE PREPARATORY 
AIDS AND OF THE PREPARATION FOR THE TRALNING 
PROPER OF THE REMOUNTS. 

H. Please tell me to-day what changes you would like to have 
made in the system of training remounts as now generally practiced. 

S. I shall have to begin with what I deem objectionable in our 
present method. 

Hl. As yet the cavalry has but one gospel to follow, and that is 
the riding instructions. 

S. The riding instructions are the result of the most profound de- 
liberations of the most experienced riders. But, as I stated once 
before. they are written for good riders and can be understood by 
them only. They find it a good guide. <A defective rider, be he 


pupil or instructor, could not see it at all. The fact that this is the 


case is the root of many sins. 

H. In what do these sins committed in remount riding consist? 

S. An instructor, for instance, takes in hand the second part, and 
following its letter, goes through the lessons by the day and hour as 
laid down, without paying any attention whether or not there is any 
mutual understanding between horse and rider. 

H. Yet the introduction, and I might almost say every line of the 
riding instructions, contain a warning against undue haste in the pro- 
gression of the training. 

S. Yet you may observe in most any riding squad, that. side les- 
sons for instance are being practiced, although the horses do not yet 
understand aids by thigh or rein; and almost throughout too little 
regard is paid to the state of the horse’s strength. A horse which 
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still staggers unsteadily under the rider, which pulls heavily or fails 
to come up to the bit, which draws itself together timidly and 
stiffens when feeling the thigh, is as yet incapable of going side 


paces—it is not ripe for them. If they are nevertheless demanded, 


the inevitable consequences are refractoriness, faulty positions of 
the neck, shifting of parts of the body, faulty paces, in short, de- 
fects of all kinds, which even the most skillful rider hardly ever suc- 
ceeds in eradicating. The many pacers in our squadrons are the 
result of premature demands on the horses. 

H. It is true, if the aids mentioned in the riding instructions 
pages 34 to 40, from switch to dumb jockey, were applied at once, 
we would soon be bankrupt, and ruin the horse. 

S. What you are laying down here as the extreme, applies ina 
less degree to any, even the smallest progression in the exercises. 
For what are aids? The conventional Janguage of the rider to the 
horse. The young animal must learn to understand this language 
before it can yield obedience. It does not know from its own 
knowledge, for instance, that it is to go forward when feeling the 
thigh, that it is to go to the right or left when the right or left rein 
is pulled. It must be instructed in this language. This instruction 
in the language is accomplished by means of the preparatory aids. 

H. The riding instructions allude to them on the first two pages 
of the second part and on pages 55 and 63, before treating of the 
training proper of the remounts. 

S. These preparatory aids are alluded to and mentioned in the 
books on riding and in the riding instructions, but nowhere are they 
fully treated. For it is assumed as a matter of course, that for 
breaking and training, men are selected who are riders. The proper 
rider spirit makes them understand that at the beginning they 
must “work from the block,” as the saying is, and that the crude 
horses are not able to understand the aids laid down in the regula- 
tions, and must be prepared for them by natural aids. 

H. I should say the manner is distinctly laid down in the riding 
instructions how to accustom the horse to saddle and bridle, and how 
it is to be led by hand first without, and afterward with rider, by 
another on an old horse. 

S. In comparison with what is there called the training proper 
of the remount, the instructions are very short, simply because the 
supposition is that the riding instructions will be studied by those 
only who knaw something about it. Now if any one falling short 
of this assumption reads the few (8-9) pages which in the intro- 
duction and in the chapter on the breaking of the remounts treat 
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of this subject, and then the more than 200 pages on the training 
proper, he might conceive the notion that he could not go through 
all of the task of training, if he should spend more than a few days 
on the preliminary lessons. He will begin the training proper much 
too soon and apply aids which the luckless animal is as yet unable 
to understand and by which it is fretted into obstinacy, and demand 
from it exercises of which, in view of its bodily development, it is 
not as yet capable. For we should never lose sight of the fact that, 
while undergoing their training the animals are still in the stage 
of development, the muscles are becoming firm, the sinews strong, 
and the bony frame is hardening. Whoever, disregarding this, be- 
gins the training proper too soon, will ruin the horse. 

H. You mean it would be the same as though a gymnast were 
to ruin a child if he were to begin its training with the somersault. 

S. Approximately so. Add to this that the rider who, by the 
preparatory aids, working “from the block,” bas learned to con- 
trol the unbroken horse, is much better able to ride such a horse 
into some shape. Soon after the first few collisions with the enemy 
in war we receive a supply of unbroken horses. Now if we have 
no riders who by means of the preparatory aids can reduce them 
to some kind of obedience, we cannot use these horses at all. 

Hi. You seem to include the greater part of the aids among the 
preparatory ones. 

S. Only apparently so. An example will better show the differ- 
ence. When for instance you want to turn an untrained and perhaps 
at the same time stiff-necked horse, to the right, you pull the right 
rein in the direction of the horse’s right hip, leaving the left rein 
loose, until the horse yields to the pull and turns the forehand in 
the new direction. Now compare this aid with the one prescribed 
for turning a broken horse. With the screw-like motion of the 
inner hand toward the rider’s outer shoulder, with the supporting 
action of the outer rein, you would simply make an unbroken horse 
obstreperous. 

H. In his “Chance Ideas” (Zusammengewuertelte Gedanken ) 
RosENBERG derides the screw-like motion of the inner fist even with 
trained horses. He says no rider ever turns a horse with any but 
the outer rein. 


S. Such utterances of an expert rider are as apt to be misunder- 


stood by non-expert riders, as the riding instructions are too frequently 
misinterpreted by instructors not complete masters of their profes- 
sion. That in turning the horse its nose is first given the right 
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position by means of the inner rein before the horse is pulled around 


with the other rein, is so much a matter of course to ROSENBERG, 
intimately familiar with the horse’s nature as he is, that he does it 
without thinking, just as we masticate the meat before we swallow 
it, and that he does not think it at all necessary to speak of it. Ie 
presupposes it as a matter of course, as do the riding instructions in 
many cases. You may also read in BALLy’s work, how even the 
jockeys in the race, just before the turn pull the horse’s nose inward, 
thus indicating that the turn is to be in that direction. Afterward 
they pull the horse around by the outer rein. Upon the pull of the 
right rein the horse naturally follows to the right, apon that of the 
left, to the left. It is for this reason that we begin with the curb 
and the divided reins. The turning with the curb, as taught later 
in necord with the regulations, is of a conventional nature. 

H. Referring again to the turning by means of the preparatory 
aids, I would like to say, that it produces quite a different kind of 
turning movement from that executed by the broken horse. 

S. That’s just it. The hindhand lurches outward, because it 
has not as yet the faculty of bending. Of this failing of the croup 
the rider must take advantage, to make the horse acquainted with 
the aids of the thigh; for as soon as it shows a tendency to give way 
toward the outer side, in consequence of the pull of the rein, the 
tendency should be assisted by touching it with the inner thigh and 
the switch. The horse will thus rapidly learn to obey the pressure 
of the thigh since the pressure is exerted in the direction in which 
it is about to give way itself with the croup. Hence it will yield 
willing and ready obedience, and learn the thigh aids playfully. 
Such simple manipulations produce an understanding between rider 
and horse, and render the latter willing to learn the regulation aids 
and the later lessons almost unconsciously, without coming in oppo- 
sition to the rider. That this tends to save horseflesh is clear. The 
prescribed proceedings should at first be bad at a walk and trot, for 
trom the very beginning it should ever be kept in view to apply the 
lessons While riding forward, in order that the ultimate object, the 
riding, the gaining of ground to the front, may not be lost sight of. 
Avoid, by all means, the “kniebeln” and training backward. The 
riding should invariably be to the front. Any bolding back at the 
beginning is an error. Whoever cannot sit the merry high jump of 
the young horse without pulling him down or losing his seat, has no 
place on a remount horse. 

H. What you are saying of the aids by rein is also referred to 
in the riding instructions. 
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S. Very true! But it is merely alluded to because it is not 
part of the training proper mainly treated in the instructions, being 
merely preparatory thereto. Most riders and instructors allow them- 
selves to be induced by the succeeding sentence to pass prematurely 
to the handling of the reins as prescribed in the first part of the riding 
instructions. This sentence reads: “If the horse gains in intelli- 
gence and obeys the rider’s aids, the fists should more and more 
observe the prescribed position.” 

H. But the riding instructions constantly warn against too rapid 
au progress of the training, and especially so in the breaking of re- 
mounts. 

S. You find this warning on every page, and yet it is this warn- 
ing that is most frequently disregarded. Thus in the handling of 
the reins on raw horses. There the right hand should remain on 
the right side of the horse, the left on the left; the rider should 
keep his hands far apart and make long pulls. A pulling over to- 
ward the other side of the horse, as in the bending of the horse after 
some progress has been made, should not be permitted on raw ani- 
mals under any circumstances. The horse not being able to turn 
properly, the oblique pull will twist its head, the nose pointing in- 
ward, the ears outward. As already stated, the pull of the rein for 
turning should be in the direction of the horse’s inner hip, under 
total disregard of the outer rein. The question is to give the horse's 


head the direction in which you want to ride. That much gained, 
you drive the horse forward and lead it between the two reins. 

H. All remount riders insist that at first the hands should be 
held low. This is not mentioned in the riding instructions. 

S. It is likewise one of the preparatory aids with which the in- 
structions do not concern themselves. Of course the position of 
the hands should be low as required, under some circumstances 


alongside the horse’s shoulders. A bigh position of the hands frets 
the horse and interferes with the gait, especially in riding forward 
atawalk. <A high position of the hands is therefore totally wrong. 

H. The Silesian Hussar Regiment, No. 6, had the remonnts dur- 
ing their entire first year ridden with blanket only in order to facili- 
tute a low position of the rider’s hands. The stirrups were attached 
to a surcingle constructed for this purpose and provided with a 
bridge to prevent sore backs. 

S. I like that. 

H. From the very beginning the horses went better. But in 
changing to the saddle some difficulties were encountered due to the 


ensuing higher position of the hand. 
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S. It would seem then that the horses should be ridden on the 
blanket with stirrups only as long as the lowest position of the 
hands is necessary. I cannot refrain, however, from inviting your 
attention to the fact that riding on the blanket fatigues the horse’s 
spine more quickly, because on a well fitting saddle the burden is 
borne with less discomfort. At any rate a low position of the 
hands at the beginning is indispensable. This does not preclude 
that as an expedient both or one or the other may be raised. High 
position of the hands is frequently recommended to prevent buck 
jumps, which, however, has the very opposite result. When the 
horse does jump once, be it from its feeling good or inconvenienced, 
it cannot jump forward if the position of the hands is high; it can 
jump on the spot only, and must buck, which in turn gives rise to 
various bad habits. ‘ 

H. This is entirely in accord with the method of my riding in- 
structor LAnGeNN. Under his direction [ rode a raw horse with a 
carp back, and a vehement bucker. As long as he bucked I was in- 
structed to hold the reins low. 

S. LANGENN was entirely right. 

H. But it was rather difficult to keep in the saddle. 

S. The seat, it is true, is the conditio sine qua non for all riding. 
In the absence of the correct seat an independent, opportune action 
of the reins is impossible. I am constantly reverting to that, and 
would like to speak of it every five minutes. Hence, with a raw 
horse the natural, unconstrained seat is the first requisite of the 
rider. He should sit confidently, conform to the horse’s motions, 
never interfere with or retard them. The better he conforms, the 
better the young animal will go forward, the less it will find cause 
for ill-humor and opposition. 

H. It may be quite a long time before the change to the regu- 
lation method of the handiing of the reins can take place. 

8S. It cannot take place until the horse understands the correct 
action of the reins. When, with reins held low and far apart, the 
horse has learned to go forward and, as very correctly stated in the 
riding instructions, begins to seek support from the hand, it is time to 
bring the hands closer together. The pull of the reins is regulated 


by the progress of the horse’s understanding for the aids by rein, 


very gradually, however, rather more toward the middle of the rider 
and finally toward his outer breast. If the horse fails to respond to 
such a pull, it isa proof that it was premature, and the primitive 
method should be at once resumed. It should be kept in view that 
the reason why a horse should respond with a turn to the prescribed, 
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screw-like upward and backward pull from the hand in high position 
is because we have to hold the reins inthe left and our arms in the right 
hand. Itisnotatall natural that when the right rein is pulled upward 
and backward, the horse should turn to the right and, at the same 
time, move forward. The regulation method of handling the reins 
is therefore merely a conventional langaage which the young ani- 
mal has to be taught before it can understand it. It is for the same 
reason the Wendish or Polish recruit fails to comprehend and re- 
spond to the nicest and plainest phrases, but does everything cor- 
rectly if you address him in his own language. Thus at the begin- 
ning the horse should be addressed in its own language, 7. ¢., it 
should go in the direction given to its nose until it comprehends the 
conventional horse language. I cannot refrain from mentioning 
that the instructor should carefully avoid the use of turgid phrases 
and hippological terms hard to understand. Their use is but too 
frequent and calculated to increase the user’s importance who in his 
own mind often does not know himself what he is saying, while the 
nen instructed do not get clear ideas, and become confused and 
stupid. It entails heavy penalties, 

H. Nor do the effects of the thigh aids differ from those of the 
reins. Nature does not prompt the horse to move forward when 
pressed from both sides. It would rather seek to avoid this squeez.- 
ing by contracting itself. 

S. The regulation forward-driving thigh aids are the last ones a 
horse would understand without instruction. They are part and 
parcel of the conventional horse language. Nature would rather 
prompt the horse to evade the thigh, and Lexplained to you above that 
the best way to teach a horse the thigh aidsis in turning. The riding 
instructions prescribe the application of the thigh vertically along 
the girth or four fingers in rear of it, and probibit it in front of the 
girth or in rear of the flanks. The latter must by all means be 
avoided. It is apt to prompt the horse to opposition and to kicking 
at the rider’s thigh, particularly when tickled by the spurs. As the 
habit of kicking at the thigh is hard to break, anything that is apt 
to bring it on should be most carefully avoided. As a rule, espe 
cially with mares, it also brings on a habit of switching the tail 
an unsightly and disagreeable habit, which disturbs and frets the 
neighboring horses in ranks. Thigh aids in front of the girth can 
not always be avoided with raw horses, and are often to be recom 
mended. 

H. This interdiction is in the first part of the riding instructions 
and therefore refers to recruits riding trained horses. 
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S. If the thigh aid is given in front of the girth in the direc- 
tion of the shoulder, in such a way as though the rider wanted to 
tap the horse lightly in rear of the shoulder blade with the ball of 
the big toe, the horse would be more apt to infer that it is to go for- 
ward than when the thigh is applied at or close in rear of the girth. 

H. The riding instructions recommend the thigh aid in the be- 
ginning in the shape of light taps. 

S. That is right, and as long as the horses are led by hand by 
another rider, they should be led forward when the thigh aids are 
applied. In this way the horse will soon understand this language. 
Care should, however, be taken not to tickle the horse with the spurs, 
which is apt to occur unintentionally with hay bellies such as the 
remounts usually bring with them. Instead of gaining in position, 
the horses will draw in and kick as already mentioned, particularly 
mares in heat. 

H. It would be a misconstruction of the spirit of the riding in- 
structions were we to emphasize thigh aids to entirely raw remounts 
with the spur. You will not, however, be able to do entirely with- 
out some emphasis to the thigh aids, particularly with lazy horses. 
I mean the switch. 

S. The switch is indispensable with any raw animal, and has 
found its place in the riding instructions. It acts as interpreter, so 
to speak. For as a colt the horse learned to obey the switch 
when being driven to the pasture or stable. It should be applied 
mainly to supplement the thigh aids, because then the horse will 
learn so much sooner to understand them. It should be neither 
too long nor too flexible; the stiffer and firmer it is, the surer you 
will strike the point aimed at and the touch will not produce : 
tickling sensation. 

H. You cannot employ the switch for the sole purpose of sup- 
plementing the action of the thigh, as long as the spur is not to be 
employed to chastise the horse. You cannot get along without in- 
flicting some punishment, though I am willing to admit that of ten 
chastisements administered to the horse by the rider, the latter 
should have been the recipient of nine. 

S. Of course the switch is also to be used to punish the raw 
horse. For this very reason the rider should carefully practice the 
handling of the switch in order that he may not fret the horse with 
the reins, jerk them or make the horse timid. He should be able to 
wield the switch with equal skill with the right hand and with the 
left, upward or downward, without check in the handling of the 
reins, and to change it from one hand to the other without scaring 
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the horse. I cannot refrain from mentioning here the habit ot 
many riders of carrying the switch under the left arm in order 
to make sure of a steady handling of the reins. But this is apt to 
make the left hand and arm stiff and awkward, which is essen 
tially wrong with young horses. If the remount gives a jump, be 
it from meanness or because he is feeling his oats, the entire left 
side of the rider’s body contracts and stiffens in order to hold on 
to the switch. The independent, unconstrained seat, which alone 
enables the rider to conform to the horse’s motions, is interfered 
with and frequently changed into a one-sided constrained one. All 
riders with this habit strike you at once unfavorably by their one- 
sided seat. Contracting the left hip they pull up the left leg more 
or less, and incline to the right. This way of carrying the switch 
should therefore be suppressed on the part of remount riders. 

H. I have often thought if it would not be advisable to use a 
dead weight in accustoming remounts to bear the burden of the 
rider. I never made the experiment myself, because I directed the 


riding of remounts during but one year, and that under the super- 
vision of my chief, and could not, therefore, deviate from the method 
prescribed to me. Horses ticklish under the saddle are, with advan- 
tage, left to stand saddled in the stable under a dead weight before 


mounting them. Why not remounts likewise in order to accustom 
them to bearing the weight? 

S. This idea is obvious, and I have made experiments in this 
direction. I have found, however, that the dead weight torments 
the horse much more than the living weight of the rider. Under a 
rider weighing 120 pounds a horse with weak back would bend with 
far less timidity than under a dead weight of forty pounds, espe 
cially when the rider possessed a soft and independent seat and con 
formed to the horse’s motions. Besides, under a dead ‘weight the 
horse merely learned to bear a burden, and not obedience to the 
rider. It was not long before I gave up the experiment. 

H. The riding instructions, it is true, give explicit directions as 
to how to begin the breaking of the remounts while being led by 
riders on old horses, and how to prepare them for the training 
proper, and I believe these instructions are everywhere followed 
conscientiously. There was a time when the young remounts were 
entrusted for a whole year to the care of the first sergeant or an ol: 
non-commissioned officer. The officers did not concern themselves 
about them until they became “old remounts,” and their training 
as such was taken in hand. The consequence was that many be 
came worthless from the beginning, and the best time was lost dur 
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ing which the young animal should have been rendered obedient 
and its development assisted. That is different now. The youngest 
remount receives now, everywhere, so far as my observation goes, 
the very best of care. 

S. That may be one of the reasons why, in this particular, the 
correct principles do not prevail everywhere. To-day the course of 
the young remount is frequently prematurely hastened, to the detri- 
ment of its training and bodily development; frequently, also, the 
right way is not followed at the beginning. 

II. Will you please state your objections in detail. 

S. At the very beginning of the preparatory training of the 
raw remount, the first direction of the riding instructions is frequently 
violated. They describe, in unsurpassed manner, how the raw horse 
with natural gaits, when running free moves with a natural balance, 
which is lost under the burden; how under the rider the horse should 
be given an opportunity and be assisted in regaining its balance in 
natural gaits. Any interference with these natural gaits by thigh 
or rein is expressly prohibited at the beginning. 

H. This, I should say, is the aim of all instructors in remount 
riding. 

S. Do you ever see a remount squad ride otherwise, even while 
the remounts under the rider are led by hand by the side of an old 
horse, than with a distance of two horses’ lengths on the riding 
square, which barely exceeds the size of the riding track? Only 
one of all the remounts can thus go a natural gait, for there are no 
two horses whose natural gaits in walk or trot have the same cadence. 
All the other horses must, therefore, either increase or decrease 
their natural gait; must therefore from the very beginning be inter- 
fered with by thigh and rein; not one is allowed to go its natural 
gait. The assumption of a natural gait becomes an illusion if the 
distances are to be kept in the square. 

H. = Itis for this reason that the riding instructions prescribe that 
a gait be sought which will enable all the horses to keep up without 
pushing them. 

S. They will be able to keep up after a fashion, but still it will 
not be the natural gait of each individual horse. ‘Though it be pos- 
sible to find a gait which represents the average of all the fourteen 
or fifteen remounts, still one-half will have to be held back, the 
other half pushed in order to preserve the distances. This evil be- 
comes most noticeable at a walk. Here a horse will trip and take 
to pacing; there another will have to be held back every few mo- 
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ments, which limits the free action of the shoulders when the hors: 
has naturally a free step. 

H. At the first beginning of the training period the riding in 
structions do not require a strict observance of the distances, to 
avoid overmuch interference with the horses and their balance ani 
gaits. 

S. This is a remedy, it is true, but only a palliative one. Gen- 
erally, in the end, all horses have to keep up, otherwise those of « 
more rapid gait crowd those in front, and the slower ones remain so 
far behind that they finally check the head of the whole squad. 

H. LANGENN, my instructor, forbade any change of gait, ani 
cautioned to regulate the distance by rounding off the corners or 
following their lines more closely. 

8S. This is a very wise caution, in which I concur, as soon as 
the remount training has so far progressed that they will at all 
ride into a corner. With raw horses you cannot ride into corners, 
still less follow their lines more closely. It requires a bending of 
the horse in a manner of which it is not as yet capable. It causes 
pain, and either induces obstinacy or hurts its development in the 
same way as the keeping of distances. 

H. Yet the riding instructions lay down how the corners are to 
be passed with raw horses, that the observance of distances prepares 
horse and rider for the proper riding in ranks, and offers various 
advantages in the work on the horse, particularly inasmuch as the 
rider is compelled to use certain aids promptly to the desired degree. 
and repeatedly. 

S. In order to utilize corners and distances for training pur- 


poses, a certain degree of training must have been reached. Any 
intelligent rider will tell you that. Besides, you seem to have over- 
looked that the riding instructions characterize the riding on the 
square in squads with distances as an evil for military riding, par- 
ticularly with raw horses. This evil has to be put up with, and 
very many of the careful directions and cautions contained in the 
instructions, aim merely at avoiding or lessening the injurious con- 


sequences of this evil. 

H. This caution should be carefully observed. 

S. But they are superfluous if the riding with distances and the 
passing of corners can be dispensed with. 

H. The riding instructions in the beginning prescribe in detail 
how to pass corners, even where the instructor should stand on the 
covered track as well as in the open. 

S. But they do not prescribe that on the very first day an ope: 
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or covered track should be used, and that this “necessary evil,” 
where it can be avoided, be lugged in by force as it were. We are 


touching a point here on which I lay great stress. The riding on 
the square (open or covered track) and with distances is generally 
begun prematurely with remounts, and overdone. We are aware 


of the great demands on the strength and patience of the young ani- 
mal, already fully taxed with the bearing of the unfamiliar burden. 
It is much more correct to ride the remounts individually during 
the first few months after their arrival on the largest possible 
track, leading them first with old horses which conform in their 
gait to the natural gait of the young horse. The space cannot be 
too large, so as to require the fewest possible turns and allow of their 
being made as gradually as possible. In this way they stride more 
amply; it is only when they are going singly that they can go 
their natural gaits, seek and find the support of the reins in the 
natural gaits, and, without prejudice to their development and 
strength, learn to understand and obey the preparatory aids. Dur- 
ing the first few months no more should be aimed at than a free 
and ample stride with long reins, and a lively trot. Nor does it do any 
harm if the horse gallop once in a while; nor should it then be held 
back under any circamstances. Accustomed by means of the pre- 
paratory aids to the application of thigh and switch, the horse is 
gradually, at the trot, driven up to the bit, and it will then while 
lightly bearing on the reins, strive more and more to keep on a 
straight line. When the remount riders and their horses have once 
progressed so far that the latter will and must go on a straight line 
at a lively, uniform stride and making a narrow trail, we can say 
that by far the greater part of the work is done. 

H. How can a single instructor sufficiently supervise and in- 
struct fifteen remount riders trotting around on a large track each 
by himself? 

8S. Probably not al! will need strict supervision, if some of them 
have gone through the same work the year before. It is advisable 
to instruct a few non-commissioned officers particularly well fitted 
for riding, who, themselves mounted, caution the younger remount 
riders whenever their action is contrary to the instructions. The 
instructor himself should take them in hand one after the other. If 
it cannot be done otherwise, he should take the remounts to the 
track by details, until the squadron possesses a few experienced re- 
mount riders. He may also take one remount at a time, the others 
halting and practicing mounting and dismounting, and familiariz- 
ing themselves with the horses. As soon as he finds that this or 


4 See SS 
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that remount rider understands him, he may let him go with an ac 
companying rider on an old horse, and later on leave him to him 
self altogether. 

H. You seem to be a great opponent of riding tracks, open as 
well as covered, and more particularly of the riding on the square 
with distances. 

S. We are using the riding on the square and with distances in 
order to prove the example. As a means of training, in which 
character it is ordinarily used, I abhor it. If, for instance, after a 
while, | assemble my remounts on the square and let them trot 
around a few times, it can be seen at once which horses must be 
taught an ampler stride, whose hindhand must be brought up more 
to the forehand, etc. There the instructor sees and the rider feels 
in what direction more must be accomplished. The horses, once 
thoroughly broken to individual riding, must be able to go with ab- 
solute correctness on the track in the squad with distances without 
having been trained in this formation. 

H. Riding on the square is more easily taught. 

S. And more easily superintended, and this is the reason why it 
is in such favor; in this way much training and mistraining is 
done, for we do not thus gain the obedience of the individual 
horse; it is a mere senseless coaching for the inspection, confusing 
the conceptions of riding and cavalry training. In the times of 
FREDERICK THE GREAT nothing was known of riding in squads with 
distances. It originated, it seems, in the Prussian cavalry toward 
the end of the last century from the custom of having the best 
riders on the best horses perform on certain days of the week at the 
giving out of the parole. 

H. They were the parade hours mentioned by Marwirz. . 

S. Analogous to the productions in the riding halls, these riders 
rode artistic figures, quadrilles, etc., in squads with distances, in 
keeping with the custom prevailing during the first ten years after 
the peace of Basle, of toying with cavalry rather then keeping in 
view the stern demands of war as observed by the Great King 


Riding in closed squads soon found favor, especially with less tal- 
ented riding instructors, because the horses learn with astonishing 
rapidity to go one in rear of the other and then show a certain de- 
gree of obedience and dirigibility through habit, even when the aids 
given are the very opposite to the correct ones. 

H. There are horses which obey commands no matter what aids 


the rider may give. 
S. Such training is not the proper one for the horse. 
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H. On the decennium of peace mentioned by you, there followed 
the decade from 1805 to 1815, so unfortunate for cavalry. 

S. It consumed nearly all the riding instructors, which point 
we discussed on a former occasion. The few talented riding in- 
structors who believed in riding in squads only, became now the 
recognized leaders. Add to this, that the cavalry had to be created 
anew, and on a large scale. The means employed became the train- 
ing “en bloc” in the shape of riding in squads. The*continuance of 
its existence is due alone to the long peace subsequent to 1815, for 
its only aim is the preparation, 7. e., coaching, of man and horse for 
the inspections in the hall and on the track. When the horses were 
fat and shiny, the captains were lauded as splendid cavalrymen. 
The historic origin of these productions on the square we discussed 
on a former occasion, but | must again revert to them to-day. No 
wonder that no one thought of war, but merely how to put sand in 
the eyes of the superiors at the inspections. I tell you there are to 
this day many cavalrymen who have imbibed this system with their 
mother milk. They cannot free themselves from its doctrines; can 
no more imagine a cavalry without riding ball tricks and riding hall 
inspections, than training without distances in the squad. The lat- 
ter, looked at in broad daylight, simply means to hitch the horse 
behind the wagon. <A sound state of training of service horses does 
not consist in breaking them into poorly going school horses by 
constant practice on small squares with distances, but in teaching 
them a good carriage and ample, free paces, balance and obedience. 
The less artificial lessons and other means are resorted to for this 


purpose, the more correct will be the bearing of the horses. 

H. Youare advocating the continuation of the riding instructions 
as the standard. Are you not in opposition to the same in thus ab- 
horring riding on the square with distances, for which the riding 


instructions contain not only the most detailed regulations and illus- 
trations, but which they have in mind on every page in laying down 
commands and explaining their execution ? 

S. Iam not conscious of the least opposition. The riding instrue- 
tions refer to the riding on the square with distances as a necessary 
evil, hence I am in accord with them in my desire of avoiding this 
evil wherever possible. In every stage of the remount training the 
riding instructions enjoin the practice of individual riding tothe fullest 
possible extent, hence [am in accord with them in demanding that 
individual riding be practiced almost exclusively whenever local 
and climatic cireamstances permit, and that riding on the square be 
resorted to merely to “prove the example.” The riding instructions 
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do not mention the square for the period of preparatory aids. The 
chapter on the “complete utilization of the time during which the 
remount is being ridden by the side of the old horse,” does not men- 
tion it, and leaves it to the instructor how to utilize this time. They 
do not say in so many words that individual riding alone should be 
used, but you can read this desire in every line, for it is prescribed 
that the individuality of each horse be constantly kept in mind, 
which is impossible with the training “en bloc.” Exact regulations 
for commands and their execution are ever necessary when several 
soldiers under one command are to do a thing, and hence when the 
weather consigns the remounts to the hall. On the contrary, in in- 
dividual riding advice merely is given, instead of commands. Nor 
do I entirely disapprove of riding on the square. It should be re- 
sorted to in order to find out how this or that horse is to be cor- 
rected; in the further stage of the training it is to be resorted to 
at the time when the different paces are taught, in order to reach 
the uniformity of gait so necessary for cavalry horses, and lastly to 
prove the example in order to ascertain whether this has been gained. 
But while the horses are merely worked with preparatory aids, I would 
avoid any riding “en bloc,” 7. e., in the hall or square, as much as 


possible. The season in which the remounts come to the regiment 
(July or August), gives us the opportunity for it. 

H. Lam willing to drop my objections against beginning the 
training of remounts with individual riding only. Is there any 
other direction in which, in your opinion, the intentions of the riding 
instructions are, at present, not generally interpreted correctly in 


the beginning of the remount training? 

S. They are interpreted correctly, but not obeyed, and this in 
two directions, closely allied. In the first place, the remounts are 
not spared sufficiently; in the second place, there is, as a rule, too 
much demanded of them at too eariy a date. Our remounts, as now 
obtained, are very good, but two-thirds of them are not more than 
three-and-one-half years old, half colts, still in a state of develop- 
ment, and must be spared. 

H. It is an advantage that the troops receive the remount not 
as yet fully developed, and are thus enabled to accustom it gradually 
to obedience toward man, and exercise it properly during the de- 
velopment of its strength in order to shape the structure in a man- 
ner most favorable for use as a saddle horse. 

S. This is certainly an advantage, but it should not be misused, 
otherwise the remount is ruined by too rapid a progress. Any pre- 
mature training should be eschewed and only such light work re- 
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quired of the remount as will not impair its strength, weaken its 
back and legs, or interfere with its development. 

H. It is true many an instructor and rider is misled by the 
good-natured willingness of the weak animal into teaching it too 
much, thus injuring the sinews and gait. 

S. This is because the conceptions of how to spare a horse are 
not always clear. Every troop commander means to spare his re- 
mounts, but unfortunately he frequently does not spare them at all, 
beeause he cannot discriminate between what is good for the horse 
and what injurious. 

H. Many mean to spare by giving the remounts days of rest. 

S. Of that I will say nothing; it is strictly forbidden by the riding 
instructions. The riding instructor is sufficiently vexed every Mon- 


day morning with the spirit accumulated in the stable during Sun- 


day, and I should prefer as a means of sparing the remount in the 
sense of the last quoted part of the riding instructions to give it 
proper exercise on Sunday if permitted to do so. Many a troop 
commander thinks he is sparing the remount by not trotting or gal- 
loping it. But with a large track, a straight line and with favorable 
soil, this is pleasant and beneficial to the remounts. He makes 
them go at a walk to a senseless degree. In that way the remount 
is too much held up and tormented with thigh and rein. One 
would think it would be easiest for the young horse to receive the 
rider’s weight at a standstill and carry it at a walk. But this is not 
so. While the back is still weak it is most disagreeable to the 
young animal to receive the burden at a standstill, because felt most 
in that way. The burden makes itself felt almost equally so ata 
walk, less at a trot or gallop. 

H. Many instructors probably have the remounts much ridden 
at a walk in order to work out a good, uniform stride. 

S. That is exactly the wrong way. A good stride is the most 
difficult part of the training. The training must not begin with 
that. It should begin with what is easy. A sensible amount of 
trot here and there is the best kind of preparation for a good stride. 
It follows that at the beginning the remounts should not be tor- 
mented by having them stand still after the. rider mounts, but 
should be given an opportunity to move off at once. 

H. That is not practicable when you have to lead out with 
distances in order to ride in the square, for in that case the last 
ones become the most fretful because standing still longest. I have 
always attributed this to spirit accumulated in the stable and to the 
desire of moving forward. 
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S. Very well. But why has the horse a desire to move in 
spite of the heavy burden? Because it feels the weight less pain- 
fully in motion than at a halt; because it is borne and built to 
move, not to stand still. Nor should horses be allowed to move too 
long at a walk; they should shortly be made to trot; at a walk they 
should not be incommoded at all, but allowed to step out freely. If 
this is not done, obstinacy may easily be superinduced from weak- 
ness and pain, and the pace may be spoiled. The riders for the 
most part sin unconsciously in this direction by holding the reins 
too tight at a walk, from habit and absent-mindedness, in order not 
to lose control of the horse; they need the reins too much for con- 
firming their own seat, and thus interfere with the stride. They 
hold fast instead of letting loose and driving forward. In this, and 
in the premature lessons in side paces, is to be found the reason why 
there are so many horses that do not go clean paces. The riding of 
side paces, among which I class riding with position, should be care- 
fully avoided in the time of the preparatory aids. If ridden pre- 
maturely, they effect the very opposite of what is wanted. They 
delay the full efficiency of the horse for service, because relapses in 
the bodily development are sure to result from the strain prema- 
turely put on. These relapses delay the time when the horse is in 
possession of its full strength, if it ever gets over the premature 
strain. 

H. A kind of side pace lesson is the passing of corners where 
the horse must bend, no matter whether it be right or not. If you 
consider that in a hall with sides of fifty and twenty-five paces 
length, a horse must bend at the corner four times per minute at a 
walk and twelve times at a trot, it becomes clear that riding on open 
ground is less fatiguing than in the hall. 

S. In asmall hall the gait of the raw horse is spoiled at every 
corner. But the gait may also be spoiled on open ground, if you 
begin too early to hold back at a walk. In addition to the holding 
back, the driving forward, urging the horse on to the bit at a walk, 
is totally wrong in the first period of the training. It spoils the 
gait for good instead of regulating it The pace is a stumbling 
block even for the most experienced, gentle rider; how much more 
for a remount rider with too hard a hand. The poor pace is 
not merely a defect of beauty. The pacer may be a good ser- 
viceable saddle horse, never a good cavalry mount. The moment 
he is to regulate his pace on the march by that of the other horses, 
he begins to rock, fatigues the rider and the latter is apt to gall the 
back, while on a horse that marches well and has a correct, brisk 
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gait, he remains fresh and rarely galls the back. I mention this 
with regard to the very beginning of the training. At this period 
the ultimate aim of producing the most efficient possible war 
material, must never be lost sight of. This implies in the first 
place the greatest possible marching power of the squadron, 7. e., a 
correctly trained gait of each horse. The spoiling of the pace by 
pulling on the reins, by premature side paces, and all the faults 
formerly enumerated by me, also result from the fact that in the 
first weeks of his riding instruction feats were demanded from the 
remount rider by an ill-informed instructor, which require a certain 
degree of skill in riding. These things the remount rider has 
neither understood nor digested; they have taught him from the 
beginning to use the reins for confirming his seat. Thus are pro- 
duced defects in seat and handling of the reins on the part of the 
recruit, and afterward in the remount’s pace when entrusted to him 
later. All this results from the fact that the work of training the 
recruit was done with a view to the inspection ; from the stencil 
work of coaching. Riders who control their horses with difficulty 
on the accustomed square and in the volts will not defeat the enemy ; 
those with a confident, assured seat, and able to ride freely will do it. 
But en avant! 

H. I fear that for the beginning we are speaking too much of 
the walk just as faulty trainers cultivate it too much at the begin- 
ning. Let us rather speak of the trot, which is the means for in- 
culcating the correct pace. 

S. The trot is certainly the pace best calculated for training the 
horse and which should be used for this purpose. At the trot the 
horse drives forward and assists in bringing itself up to the bit. 
The trot should invariably be lively, thus preparing in time for the 
fast trot, which is indispensable for the thorough breaking of the 
horse. Then in the training proper any kind of trot must be ridden 
actively. The rider then endeavors to get the hind quarters to 
swing under, the fore quarters to come out high. It is excellent 


gymnastics for the horses, inculcating obedience and balance, two 
principal factors of the military mount. There is a sharp distine- 
tion between the trot used in breaking the horse and the one habitu- 
ally used. The former cannot be ridden fast enough, while with 
the latter the question is to fatigue the horse as little as possibie and 


yet gain ground. 

H. Surely you would not require such a fast trot at the begin- 
ning of the remount’s training. 

S. Bless you, no. The young horse should not at first be urged 
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too much; it should be done gradually and in short lessons. In order 
not to be misunderstood, I ought to read to you twenty times those 
excellent portions of the riding instructions, where it is laid down 
how in the natural trot the horse should be allowed to seek the reins 
itself without feeling a sensible effect of the mouth-piece on the 
tongue. It is here where the greatest patience is necessary, that 
the gait be not decreased or increased until the horse understands 
the aid, and is able to obey it without detriment to its structure or 
development. Nor should the lessons in trot be too long at first, as 
is very properly emphasized in the riding instructions. After every 
lesson the young animals should be given the reins, and allowed 
full liberty on the track at a natural pace. Just observe how, after 
each lesson which has fatigued the horse, it will stretch its neck as 
soon as permitted. If it were not permitted to do so, the continuous 
pressure would cause pain, which renders the horse fretful, and 
incites it to be obstreperous. 

H. LANGENN, the riding instructor so often referred to by me, 
used to familiarize the horses with rein and thigh, after they had con- 
ceived some meaning of this language, by slightly drawing the reins 
at the natural trot without using the thighs. When the horse was 
about to obey this aid, which was to be given very gently by mod- 
erating the pace, he would relax the reins gradually, and apply the 
thighs without the reins, and continue thus to alternate. 

S. Care should be taken not to begin such work on the straight 
line until the horse at a natural pace has become as confident under 
the burden of the rider as it was in its free state without the rider, 
otherwise premature “kniebeln” will interfere with the pace and 
spoil it. 

H. LANGENN had the same thing done at a walk and halt. The 
quickest results from it I saw ata halt, by slightly drawing the reins 
and taking off the thigh. At first the horse would cringe back. 
giving the rider the feeling as though it was going to collapse 
Then it would suddenly take the reins in a lubberly 
If then these were gradually relaxed, and the horse was 


behind. 
manner. 
made much of, before replacing the thighs cautiously in their normal 
position, the horse would take the reins the next time with confidence. 

S. I am rather averse to work at a halt with raw horses. Our 
remount riders are not sufficiently experienced to run the risk of 
making horses restive. For this reason I prefer not to give any 
lessons at a halt until the horse has attained a certain degree of 
obedience while in motion. Forward is the horse’s element. For- 
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ward be the parole, and the watchword running throughout the 
entire training. 

H. Then you would approve of the lesson referred to at a trot? 

S. The gait can be increased and decreased at an early date 
without injuring the remount. It may even be a most beneficial 
lesson, promoting balance and obedience when the remount has 
become accustomed to the rider’s weight in the natural trot. But 
the instructor, and the one working by himself, should take care not 
to mistake the “shortened trot” for the trot with diminished cadence. 

Ht. The shortened trot belongs to a much further advanced 
period of training than the one of which we are speaking. 

S. Certainly; yet, unfortunately, both are frequently mistaken 
fur cach other. Trot with diminished cadence should not be begun 
until the horse possesses its full strength, for correctly ridden it is 
exceedingly fatiguing. Faultily ridden, it is harmful like any other 
fuultily taught lesson. To be beneficial it should be ridden very 
actively in very short cadence with little gain of ground, since it is 
intended that the horse should get the hind quarters well under and 
raise the front legs high. For this reason the horse can not do it 
correctly until thoroughly bent in the neck. It acts mainly on the 
bend of the haunches and free movement of the shoulders; is prop- 
erly a school pace, and should be used with great care for purposes 
of campaign riding. It should never be seen in squads of any size. 
There are horses which, in consequence of defective build, will never 
be able to do it correctly, a proof of the great exertion demanded. 
Hence better results are generally attained by the shortened medium 
trot. 

H. Then it does not properly belong to our subject of to-day, 
the preparation for the training. 

S. We have to treat it negatively there, for the trot with dimin- 
ished cadence is much abused, and much harm done by its incorrect 
execution. Instead of beginning it as stated, when the horses have 
the necessary strength and preparation, many squadrons begin it at 
once, and in endless repetition carry it so far as to kill all feeling 
and all inclination to move. It is demanded of young riders, re- 
cruits still struggling with their seat, who have neither feeling in 
their hand or seat, nor an idea of how to let themselves go when the 
horse under them is to go a lesson correctly. They make them- 
selves as stiff and rigid as possible, and seek to gain by force and 
sheer strength what can only result from harmony between a soft, 
steady handling of the reins and gentle thigh aids. Instead of a 
correct short trot with high action and croup well pushed under, 
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you behold a shuffling, sluggish pace, with stiff shoulders, rigid back, 


high-croup, misplaced neck and head. Instructor and rider deceive 
themselves. The former fails to see, the latter to feel, that the horse 
is slipping from the rider’s control by pushing forward the lower 
jaw and thus paralyzing all uncomfortable effects on the neck and 


body, for they are mistaking the shortened inactive motion forward 
for a correct, steady pace. Those only can ride and teach the short- 
ened trot who know the feeling one has or should have, when riding 
the shortened trot on a correctly broken horse. This applies to all 
lessons of the training proper. Yet we frequently see lessons pro- 
duced (for the mere sake of going through them) and inspected, 
which are far beyond the capability of horse and rider, and there- 
fore incorrectly executed. They produce the very opposite of what 
the military mount needs most, pace and balance. Hence it is better 
to omit them where they cannot be correctly executed, and I repeat, 
the great majority of instructors and riders will attain better results 
with the medium trot, increased or decreased, than with the short- 
ened trot. 

H. Once to-day you mentioned the gallop of the raw horse. 
Would you let the young remounts gallop in the preparatory state 
of the training? 

S. With regard to the gallop, there exists widespread wrong 
ideas. You will mostly, nay almost invariably, observe that rider 
and instructor consider it a capital crime when the horse once 
breaks from the trot into a gallop. Instead of driving such a horse 
forward to the reins and correcting it forward, the rider holds it 
back and attempts to correct it that way. This method is totaily 
wrong under any circumstances, for it promotes the disobedience, 
or rather awkwardness of the borse, instead of removing it. When 
a horse bears correctly on the bit it must trot at the rider’s will, 
for it must go the pace prescribed by him. What, then, may be 
the cause of the horse’s breaking into gallop? 1. Its general 
weakness, inability to carry itself unaided; 2. Lack of obedience, 
i. é., reluctance to go forward and feel the bit, meaning lack of con- 
fidence in the reins; 3. The horse’s temper. The first case hap- 
pens with particular frequency in riding in squads with distances. 
The horse cannot keep up, cannot control itself, and begins to 
gallop, especially at the corners. What barm is there in that? 
If driven forward by the rider on to the bit, which it should itself 
seek, and with which any sharp chuck should be carefully avoided. 
it will regain its balance, and settle back into a trot by itself. In 
the second case the rider only increases the horse’s diffidence in the 
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reins by making their effect more keenly felt. For any reluctance 
to go forward the only remedy lies in driving forward, which cir- 
cumstances may require to be done forcibly and energetically. In 
the third case the horse’s anxiety lest it fall behind, and its impa- 


tience by holding back; hence again it should be driven forward. 


Frequently all three cases take place, the second predominating, and 
the horse becoming excited. Then it should be driven forward 
more than ever, without tormenting it with the reins. The motto 
of all military riding is “ Forward.” 

H. These principles are no doubt adhered to by all intelligent 
instructors as the only proper ones. The dread of falling into a 
gallop and the anxiety of rapidly repassing into the trot, are prin- 
cipally due to the sharp reproof heaped on the rider of the broken 
horse in ranks for galloping instead of trotting, and thus causing 
unrest in front. What I would like to hear from you is whether 
you would like to see the gallop used purposely in the training of 
raw horses during the period of the preparatory aids. 

S. Why not? It is entirely wrong to look upon the gallop asa 
gait requiring special preparation and presenting special difficul- 
ties. The horse likes it; you may see that by observing the colts on 
the pasture. The more blooded the young animal, the better it 
likes to gallop, the easier it finds this gait. There are horses to 
whom the gallop is naturally more pleasant and less fatiguing 
than the trot. Since in the training we should pass from the easy 
to the difficult, the gallop should preferably be used with such horses, 
to impart to them confidence in the reins. 

H. There are some skilled riders who set up the principle that 
the trot should be developed from the gallop. The wajority, how- 
ever, proceed in the opposite way. 

S. Both are right. It depends on the horses they are riding. 
The former, probably, have ridden none but blooded horses. The 
horse’s nature should indicate which way to choose. There may 
also be horses which in the beginning should be ridden as much at 
a trot as ata gallop. Only, we should observe the same rules in 
galloping young horses as in trotting them, 7. e., we should be con- 
tent at first when they go briskly forward at a free, natural gallop, 
suiting them. Whether they gallop to the right or left makes no difference. 

H. That would about be the gallop which the trainer rides in 
training the two-year-old for the race. 

S. Why should we not take the good wherever we find it? Of 
course the gallop contemplated here can only be a free, natural one, 
in ample space and on suitable soil. These obtaining, the gallop 
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can only be beneficial to the young remount. I presume, as a mat- 
ter of course, that distances be not kept, that the gallop be not 
continued too long, that the rider really knows how to gallop, 7. ¢., 
that he has a low and gentle seat, conforms to the motion, and does 
not need the reins for keeping bis seat, though I am tempted to 
again lecture you on the seat in great detail, for if the rider stiffens 
himself he is apt to cause the animal more pain and injury in the 
gallop than in the trot. It is only when the horses have gained in 
strength and learned to work up to the bit at a gallop, head point- 
ing straight to the front, that you may begin to require more of the 
hind quarters and pass on toa medium gallop. It is then that the 
training proper at a gallop begins. Riding the natural gallop in 
the squad, with distances, and in the ball, should be deferred for a 
long time, even when you begin to work the hindhand under the 
horse. The necessity of keeping distances and passing corners is 
apt to provoke rude aids, spoils the animal’s delight in going, and 
injures its structure. <A horse not as yet bent may be made lame 
by a single rude pull of the rein when passing a corner at the natural 
gallop. 

H. Is there no danger of hurting the young animal by this 
trotting and galloping on large open riding tracks? 

S. On the contrary; it saves the horse. Moving at will in 
natural gaits the horse is saved more than when, at a walk, it is 
forced through a corner every twenty-five or fifty paces; it must 
conform in this walk to that of the leader, and therefore is in con- 
stant conflict with the rider, and becomes excited. 

H. Going the gallop, trot, walk, dismounting and leading by 
hand between times, how will you get along with the three-quarters 
of an hour or one hour allotted to remounts, when you are riding on 
a large track and unconsciously cover greater distances with each 
gait? 

S. It is one of the advantages of riding on large riding tracks 
that you are not so limited in time as in the hall where you have to 
make room for another squad when the clock strikes. 

H. Still the riding instructions prescribe that one hour daily 
should be the longest, three-quarters of an hour the shortest lesson 
of the remount. 

S. You have failed to notice the subsequent sentence reading 
‘which are worked in the hall.” The free, natural gaits on the 
large riding track are not hall work. One hour in the squad 
with distances and uniformity of gait in the hall, at a walk and trot, 
is an enormous exertion for a raw horse, greater than three hours 
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of natural gaits in the open, singly or led from an old horse which 
conforms to the pace of the young animal. Such exercise in the 
open may make the horse tired and hungry. It will lie down in the 
stable and relish its food. Next day it may not be so full of spirit, 
but will havea lively gait. An hour of “kniebeln” in the hall may 
affect, though perbaps not tire it; it may get thick sinews and similar 
things, becomes excited over the conflict with the rider, perspires in 
the stable, looks around nervously and does not eat. Next day it 
still has spirit, mixed with obstinacy, and the resolution not again to 
put up with this tormenting. The fatigue and excitement then be- 
come greater and thus things go on until the horse declines. Many 
troop commanders then think they are saving the remount by pre- 
scribing more walk than gallop, or even giving days of rest for the 
horses to quiet down. But afterward they are only more spirited 
and obstreperous in the hall. Here we come back to what I said be- 
fore, that many instructors do not know what saving the horses 
means. On the pasture the colts run around in the open all day and 
yet save themselves. 
“HL. Thatistrue. For work in the hall the riding instructions lay 
down one hour per day as the maximum. With much riding of this 
kind in the open the horses cannot help being healtbier than when 
they merely exchange the air of the stable for that of the hall. 

S. And this is the great advantage of the method proposed by 
me, which cannot be overestimated. I mentioned once before how 


sickness is averted by bringing the horses daily into the open air, 


and how disease is planted by confining them to the stable and hall. 

H. The influence on the health of the remounts is also different 
when, during their absence, the stable is thoroughly aired for two 
or three hours, and when it can only be done for three-quarters of 
an hour while they are in the hall. 
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pppoe for cavalry service are purchased under the contract sys- 

tem by the Quartermaster Department. The examination for 
soundness is conducted by professional veterinarians employed for 
the purpose. Only the horses which pass this examination are sub- 


mitted to further scrutiny of officers detailed to duty in connection 
with the inspection and purchase under each contract. It will 
therefore be seen, that the knowledge required by the inspecting 
officers is such as will enable them to form a correct judgment con- 
cerning the adaptability of the animal for service, as shown by his 
conformation and breeding. 

The duty is a very important one, and the care with which it is 
performed has a marked effect on the efficiency of the service. As 
surgeons occasionally eyr in accepting recruits, so mistakes must 
oceur in judging horses; but the former are much more leniently 
regarded than the latter. 

With proper care in the inspection and purchase of cavalry 
horses, sound and healthy animals are generally procurable. When 
young horses are received from farmers, and placed in warm city 
stables pending inspection, the change of air and surroundings is 
very apt to produce colds, influenza, or strangles. Particularly the 
last named trouble may exist in a latent form until the animal is 
shipped upon cars or boats, when the continual draughts to which 
they are exposed cause the rapid development of the trouble. Upon 
arrival at the distributing point or destination, the animals may be 
found in an unserviceable condition, although apparently well when 
inspected. 

For the above reason, in time of active field service it is much 
better to buy horses not less than six to eight years of age. When 
only garrison service or moderate field work is expected, horses 


* From advance sheets of “ Horses, Saddles and Bridles,”’ by Captain W. H. CARTER, Sixth 
Cavalry, U.S. army. 
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from four to six years of age are preferable, for although more sub- 
ject to disease, they can be more satisfactorily trained than old horses. 

Every one does not judge a horse in the same manner, and the 
opinions of some are not as judicious or reliable as those of others. 
Those sometimes called upon to decide the good points or defects of 
horses may not be naturally endowed with the peculiar qualifica- 
tions necessary for the solution of the problem. Those whose duty 
may require them to perform this work, may by intelligent observa- 
tion, education, and experience, attain a satisfactory degree of pro- 
ficiency, especially if possessed of natural aptitude, and not swayed 
by prejudice and fashion. 

The faculty of judging implies not only attention, but a well 
balanced ability for comparison. The points of a horse are observed 
more quickly when he is brought beside an animal selected as a 
model. 

The price usually paid by the government for horses is fixed by 
the lowest bidder. It is not, therefore, to be expected that ideal 
animals will be presented for inspection, but only such as the con- 
tractor can procure at a lower price than he himself receives. There 
will be a few first-class, many fair, and a superabundance of indiffer- 
ent and mediocre horses presented. The government will be best 
served by rejecting all the latter. 

The form of a horse determines to a great extent his fitness for 
service, and enables a fair prediction to be made as to his various 
qualities, provided he is sound. It requires judgment, much in- 
struction, and long practice, to correctly estimate the relative value 
of various points, and to determine whether the good qualities 
counterbalance existing or probable defects. Some men seem able 
to see at a glance all the points of an animal, but conformation re- 
quires study, and those who have obtained practical knowledge 
only are not infrequently swayed by prejudice rather than controlled 
by sound judgment. 

Good points in a horse are not mere matters of beauty, but shapes 
which, on mechanical principles, are likely to answer the required 
ends. However, shapes which may be objectionable for one class 
of work, are not necessarily so for another. Thus small “chunky” 
or pony-built horses are better for continuous work in the moun- 
tains, than larger and longer coupled horses. 

While useless to search for perfection, it is well to study all the 
points of the ideal horse,in order to promptly recognize them when 
seen. The points taken together constitute the form, which must 
not be confounded with particular attitudes assumed by the horse, 
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for an animal whose conformation is perfectly adapted to service, 
will frequently assume such awkward positions while standing in a 
stall, or at the picket line, as to entirely deceive any but a well 
trained eye, 

As soon as a horse is founa which is a suitable model, he should 
be retained at hand for comparison, but contractors are entitled to a 
fair construction of their contracts. In other words, if the govern- 
ment pays only $125.00 per animal, the contractor should not be ex- 
pected to put in horses whose value is $200.00. 

In conducting an examination of horses, he who possesses a per- 
fect knowledge of the anatomy and physiology of the animal, will 
have a great advantage over one who does not. 

It is absolutely necessary to know the names of the various 


parts of the horse, and it is presumed that those who read this book 


will wish to understand the construction of the skeleton and the 
superficial layers of muscles. 

The nomenclature of these parts is given, as far as possible, in 
plain language, but some technical names are used because there are 


no popular names for the parts mentioned. 


THE SKELETON OF THE HORSE. 
PLATE I. 











The animal here represented is the celebrated race-horse 
“Eclipse,” pronounced by the highest veterinary authority to be 








perfect. 
clature of the skeleton 


ee el 
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. Zygomatie arch. 
Eye cavity. 

Face bones. 

. Ineisor teeth. 
Molar teeth. 
Lower jaw. 


7. Atlas, Ist vertebra of neck. 


. Axis, 2d vertebra of neck. 

. Cervical vertebree (5). 

. Spinal processes of back. 

. Dorsal and lumbar veriebrie. 


2. Sacrum. 
3. Tail bones. 


. Shoulder blade. 


5. Aecromion process. 


. Hollow of shoulder blade. 


The form of the horse is indicated ip outline. 


is as follows: 


17. Upper end of arm bone. 
. Arm bone or humerus. 
§. Elbow bone. 

20. Cartilages of the ribs. 

21. Ribs. 

2. Haunch. 

23. Haunch bone. 
. Great trochanter. 

25. Small trochanter. 

26. Thigh bone. 

7. Ischium. 


28. Radius or forearm bone. 


29. Carpal or knee bones. 
. Trapezium. 
. Cannon bone. 
. Pastern bone. 


SUPERIOR MUSCLES OF THE 


The illustration (Plate IT) shows the 


PLATE II. 


exterior muscles 


The nomen- 


3. Sesamoid bone. 


34. Small pastern_ bone. 
. Upper end of leg bone. 


’. Stifle joint. 


37. Leg bone or tibia. 
38. Point of hock. 


. Hoek joint. 
. Head of small metatarsal 
bone. 
. Cannon or metatarsal 
bone. 
2. Coftin bone. 
3. Fetlock joint. 
. Patella, or stifle. 


45. Fibula. 


HORSE. 


re 


ot the 


horse as they appear with the skin of the animal removed. Some 
of. the deep seated and powerful locomotive muscles are not shown, 


and the one over the ribs is omitted. 


The principal muscle for consideration in the plate is the long 
muscle, or system of muscles of the back. 


It fills the angular 
space on each side of the spinous processes, giving roundness to the 
back. It is very broad and thick over the loins, and in addition to 
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other connections, it is strongly attached to the hip bone. It is at- 
tached forward to all the spines of the vertebrae, as far as the neck, 
and to a strong tendon-like membrane that is firmly fastened to the 
same bones. 

Special interest attaches to this muscle and tendon, because the 
saddle must rest upon it in such a way as not to interfere with the 
muscular action of the fore and hind quarters. 

The names of the muscles are all of a technical character to in- 
dicate location, or action, and are omitted because knowledge of 
them is only necessary for a scientific study of the physiology of 


the horse. 


NOMENCLATURE OF THE EXTERNAL REGIONS OF THE HORSE. 


PLATE III. 


The plate, copied from “ Megnin,” is numbered so as to locate by 
name the external regions of the borse. It is absolutely necessary 
to commit to memory this nomenclature in order to describe horses 
as well as to understand what is referred to by others when men- 
tioning the parts. 





Lips. 

Nose. 

Face. 
Forehead. 
Eyebrows. 
Forelock. 
Ears. 
Lower jaw. 
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Mane. 

Jugular channel. 
est. 

Withers. 

Back. 

Ribs. 


Testicies. 


Shoulderandarm. 4% 


lbow. 
Forearm. 
Chestnut. 
Knee. 


Cannon or shank. ‘ 


Fetlock joint. 
Pastern. 
Coronet. 
Foot. 


Stifle. 
Buttock. 
Gaskin. 
Hock. 
Chestnut. 
Cannon or shank. 
Fetlock joint. 
Fetlock. 
Pastern. 
Coronet. 
Foot. 


i 
BSSenogeeyo 


2 . Fetlock. 
25. y. 39. Haunch. 
26 


Parotid gland. 
k Thigh. 


Neck. Z 

If many horses are to be examined, copious notes should be re- 
tained by the officer for self-protection, and every horse passed 
should be branded with a number on the hoof for identification on 
the descriptive list, and also have the brand common to all public 
animals put on in the presence of the inspectors. Blemishes existing 
at the date of inspection should all be noted carefully on the de- 
scriptive lists. 

It may happen at times that officers will be called upon to ex- 
amine horses without the assistance of a veterinary surgeon. | The 


“examination for soundness” and the chapter on the more common 
diseases and injuries will give the student sufficient knowledge to 
conduct fairly well the examination for soundness, provided he sys- 
tematically applies the information contained therein to the cases 


available for his observation in service from day to day. 

If unable to decide upon any question arising during the exami- 
nation, the government should be given the benefit of the doubt. 
Such action will leave no cause for future regret. 

It is seldom possible for inspecting officers to quietly view the 
animals in their stalls, before being presented for examination, be- 
‘ause contractors are compelled to go over a great deal of country 
to collect such animals as in their opinion will be accepted by the 
government. 

Contractors sometimes arrange to have a representative of the 
government accompany them when gathering horses, in order to 
avoid the heavy expense incurred by buying those which are sure 
to be subsequently thrown on their hands for various defects. 

Whenever possible to see animals in their own stalls, it should 
be observed carefully if they kick or crib, which can be easily told 
by the appearance of the stall and manger. 

If a horse points a toe, or shows other signs of weakness or lame- 
ness, it can be more easily discovered at this time than when crowded 
in public stables or sheds with large numbers of other horses. 

Few of the stable vices can be cured, and unless horses are badly 
needed for immediate field service, animals known to have them 
should be rejected. 
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Some stable vices may be acquired from other horses, and it is 
therefore very desirable to avoid introducing into cavalry stables 
animals which may spoil others compelled to stand near them. 

In addition to kicking and cribbing, which are about the worst 
habits a troop horse can have, may be mentioned weaving or the 
swaying motion so common to caged animals, wind sucking, con- 
tinual pawing, pulling back when tied, and biting. 

The wind sucker takes hold of the manger, picket line or halter 
strap, arches his neck and draws back with a grunting noise. The 
horse may be deterred temporarily from acting in this way by 
painting or smearing the objects in his vicinity, but he will resume 
the practice at the first opportunity. 

Pulling back is very destructive of halters, and should be cured 
when possible by passing a piece of small and new hemp rope under 
the tail as a crupper, the rope being knotted on the back and the 
ends passed through the halter and tied to the manger, so that when 
the animal pulls back to break loose, the rope tightens and lacerates 
his tail. One or two applications of this rope crupper will in most 
cases affect a permanent cure. 

The line of demarcation between blemishes and defects is some- 
times very dim, Under the first named come all abnormal condi- 
tions of the various parts of the horse which do not affect his ser- 
viceability, such as scars, splints so placed as to be of no conse- 
quence, and similar things. 

Under the head of defects come peg splints and those very close 
to the knees, ring bones, side bones, false quarter, quarter cracks, 
sitfasts, and any trouble, local or constitutional, which may tend to 
shorten or render unsatisfactory the service of the animal. These 
will all be treated in detail later for the guidance of the inspector, 
as well as with a view to amelioration and cure when they occur in 
animals already purchased. 

Horses should be examined, if possible, in the open air. When 


this is not practicable, an open passageway or shed should be selected, 
where plenty of light may be had. When the horse is led out, he 
should be examined in profile from in front and behind, from the 
right and left, and obliquely forward and backward, careful atten- 


tion being given to his temperament and attitudes in the meantime. 
View the horse in all possible aspects, to determine the general 
harmony of his whole conformation. View the formation of the 
feet and legs separately and in pairs; the shape, expression and size 
of the head generally and in detail; the shape of the back and 
withers, with reference to carrying a saddle. 
t 
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The examination should be made on unshod horses, but if any 
animal is presented shod, special attention is necessary to see if 
shoes have been put on for the purpose of correcting defects. 

A good horse is one with many good, few indifferent, and no 
really bad points. One radically bad point neutralizes any number 
of good ones. Excess of power or development in one part of a 
horse may not only be useless, because the strength of the animal is 
limited by the weakest point, but it may be a positive source of evil. 
For example, a strong, powerful forehand is not an advantage if the 
hind quarters are light, because the strain on the hind legs will be 
unduly great. Similarly, if the fore legs are weak they may suffer 
from excessive propulsion communicated by powerful hind quarters, 
whilst they might have lasted a long time if all were proportionately 
developed. In a well formed horse there must be not only no weak 
point, but no part with excessive development, as compared to the 
others. 

Outward forms are mainly dependent on the formation of the 
bony skeleton. In a well bred borse the tendons, ligaments and 
muscles are generally in keeping with the bones; that is, large 
bones usually give attachment to large, powerful muscles, tendons, 
etc. The processes of the bones are better developed, and give a 
greater mechanical advantage to the muscles than in the case of 
common country horses. 

The power of a horse increases with his size, provided the rela- 
. tive proportion of the parts and the general compactness are main- 
tained. This, however, is rarely the case. There is a certain size 
beyond which the parts do not seem to grow in due proportion to 
each other. Very large horses are seldom fit for saddle purposes. 

Without good structural formation strength must not be expected, 
and even with it, do not expect all the desirable qualities. 

There are some relations between parts of the horse which it is 
well to consider as an aid in training the eye. In this way it may 
be decided at a glance if a horse approaches the average form ac- 
cepted as most suitable for service. 

RELATIVE PROPORTIONS. 

The horse shown in Plate IV was selected to be photographed 

because of his well earned reputation as an all-around cavalry horse 


and weight carrier.* 


*The horse, “ Deadwood,” pictured in Plate IV,is thirteen years old,and has been in 
service since August 7, 1886. He is fifteen hands high, appears perfectly sound, moves at a 
walk, trot and gallop without any stiffness or peculiarities of gaits, and is a clean-cut, strong 
and enduring cavalry horse. At the time this photograph was taken the horse was very fat. 

He was ridden by the orderly for the quartermaster of the Eighth Cavalry on the march 
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The position is not constrained; it is the natural and free posi- 
tion assumed by the horse without assistance or interference. It 
will be observed that the frontal line of the head is nearly or quite 
parallel to the slope of the shoulders. 

Now taking the head, measured from the poll to the extremity 
of the upper lip, as a unit, it will be found to enter as a factor quite 
accurately into several important measurements. The head should 
be measured as a shoemaker does the foot, and not with a tape-line. 


PLATE IV. 








This length of the head AB is almost exactly equal to the dis- 
tance: 1. From the top of the withers to the point of the shoulder 
CD; 2. From the lowest point of the back to the abdomen FF; 
3. From the point of the stifle to the point of the hock JJ; 
4. From the point of the bock to the lower line of the hoof JK; 
5. From the shoulder blade to the point of the haunch LM 


from Fort Davis, Texas, to Fort Meade, South Dakota, in 1887, a distance of about nineteen 
hundred miles. As the orderly accompanied the quartermaster in looking for camping 
ground, purchasing forage, and riding back and forth to the wagon train, it is a low estimate 
to place the distance covered by this animal at twenty-five hundred miles. He has done 
‘steady duty in field and garrison ever since, and he has undoubtedly been enabled to do this 
because his form is perfectly adapted to the weight-carrying requirements of cavalry service. 
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Two and one-half times the head gives: 1. The height of the 
withers C above the ground; 2. The height of the top of the croup 
above the ground; 3. Very nearly the length from point of the 
shoulder to point of buttock DH. 

Do not expect every horse to fill these conditions, but remember 
that a small fraction of the length of the head added to his height 
or length, will at once give the animal an abnormal appearance. 
The length or height of a horse will seldom or never equal three 
head lengths. 

If proportions are satisfactory, examine the muscles in a general 
way to form an estimate as to the probable endurance of the animal. 
Firm, dense, compact and clearly defined muscles are requisite for 
weight carriers. 

The examination should next take a more detailed character, re- 
membering always 
that although race 
horses may run and 
win in all forms, 
cavalry service de- 
mands a marked 
degree of uniform- 
ity, and the higher 
the grade of excel- 
lence secured the 
more economical 
and enduring will Fig: 1. 
be the results. 

Before proceeding with the examination, the age and height of 
the animal should be taken, to determine whether these come within 
the limits specified in each contract or letter of instructions. Per- 
fection of form is usually found to a greater extent in horses under 
fifteen-and-a-half hands high than in those of greater height. 

The Head.—When carefully observed, a great variation is seen to 
exist in the size and shape of the heads of horses. A wide forehead 
is nearly always accompanied by large nostrils, well situated eves, 
ears small and widely separated, distance from the eye to the angle 
of the jaw great, large space under and between the jaws, head short 
and not of great volume. On the contrary, a narrow forehead is 
accompanied generally by small nostrils, eyes but partly open and 


appearing small, ears large and close together, and with but small 
space under and between the jaws. 
The head first described is the one best adapted to the saddle 
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horse, tor the second or coarse head acts like a heavy weight at the 
end of a long lever, bringing forward the center of gravity, and 
making the horse heavy in hand. 

The nostrils should be large, and occupy nearly the whole of the 
lower part of the facial structure, because the horse breathes en- 
tirely through bis nostrils, and not partially through his mouth as 
map does. The coarse horse has contracted nostrils with overlap- 
ping borders, and the entrances are beset with bristly hairs. 

The mouth should be small, with thin, firm lips. The eyes 
should be large and mild, with fine eyelids. The ears should be 
delicate and pointed, and should move backward and forward with 
a quick, firm motion, without the least appearance of flabbiness. 
The eyes and ears indicate fairly well the temper of the horse. 

Figures 1 and 2 represent two entirely different types of good 
heads. The first has 
the depression in 
the frontal line 
known as “dish- 
faced,” and an un- 
usual depth from the 
eye to the point of 
the jaw. The sec- 
ond is the head of a 
very fine saddle ani- 
mal characterized by 
docility and intelli- 
gence, and perfec- 
tion as to gaits. 

The Neck.—The 
neck should be ex- 
amined as to its form, 
ary length, carriage, and 

mode of attachment 
to the head. The neck is called straight when its borders are 
rectilinear; arched, when its upper border is more or less convex 
throughout; ewe-necked, when its upper border is concave. 

The long neck accords well with extreme speed, the short neck 


with power, and the medium neck for all around saddle purposes, 
and in which class there is a wide range of intermediate forms. 
(Figs. 1,2, and 3.) Very long necks are too mobile, while very 


short ones are not supple enough. Very long necks also have the 
disadvantage of over-weighting the forehand by bringing forward 
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the center of gravity. The volume of the neck should not be too 
large, but harmoniously proportioned to the other parts of the body. 

The class of neck possessed by a horse is not altered by the ad- 
dition of fat. A fine, silkly mane characterizes well-bred horses; 
and coarse, long and stiff manes, common horses. 

The Withers.—The withers comprise the region between the 
shoulders in front of the back, and in consequence of their promi- 
nence and anatomical complexity are exposed to wounds of variable 
gravity. As many of the muscles, ligaments and tendons which 
control the motion of the forehand are attached here,a considerable 
degree of elevation is necessary in order to afford good leverage, as 


well as to give due length to the shoulder. Horses with very fine, 
high withers, while pleasant to ride, are unsuited for hard service 
with packed saddles. Elevated withers are usually accompanied by 
long, sloping shoulders and a rather deep chest. High, thin withers 
are usually accompanied by flat muscles about and in rear of the 
shoulder blade, where the front end of the side bars of military sad- 
dles are calculated to rest; this flatness allows the saddle to slip un- 
duly forward, which is very objectionable. (Fig. 3). 
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Horses with low withers, not well defined or outlined, are not 
suited for heavy, packed saddles, because such a formation permits 
the saddle to slip forward and bruise the parts near the top of the 
shoulder blade, and this displacement also causes cincha sores close 
to the fore legs. 

The Shoulder.—The shoulder should be sloping and compara- 
tively long. (Plate IV.) If the shoulder blade is long, broad and 

— well sloped, the saddle will sit 
properly in its place; while if 
short and upright, the saddle will 
have a tendency to work forward 
on the withers. Upright or 
straight shoulders are very un- 
desirable in saddle horses, al- 
though perfectly suitable for 
purposes of draught. Undue 
thickness through the shoulders 


ree 


increases the weight of the fore- 
hand, and consequent wear on 
the fore legs, without any com- 
pensating advantages. 

While all authorities agree 
that a sloping shoulder is essen- 
tial in a good saddle horse, and 


many speak of it in an off-hand 





way, it will be found most puz- 
zling to determine exactly how 
to class shoulders in fat horses. 

In examining this part, it is 
proper to consider not only the 
portion occupied by the shoulder 
blade, but also the short bone 
(humerus) connecting the shoul- 
der blade with the upper bone 
of the leg. This short bone slopes backward and downward, and as 
the shoulder blade is better placed the more it slants, this short 
bone, on the contrary, is considered best when it slopes the least. 
It is the degree of slope of this short bone that causes the difference 
in the appearance in various horses as to the way the fore leg is set 
on; in some animals it seems to spring from the front line of the 
chest, and in others several inches back of that part. If the shoulder 
is very straight, and the horse be otherwise acceptable, the best plan 





Fig. 4. 
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is to mount him; if he is, as he ought to be with such a shoulder, 
very rough, reject him. 

The Back.—The back may be straight, convex or roach-backed, 
or concave or sway-backed. The straight back is a sign of strength, 
and with this conformation the saddle will rest in a good position. 
The roach-back, while strong, is unsightly, and contrary to free and 
rapid motion. The sway-back may be congenital or acquired, and 
is the most faulty of all for 
saddle purposes, because the 
weight is almost entirely sus- 
tained by the ligaments, and 
the saddle is certain to bore 
into the muscles of the back. 

Sometimes the line of the 
back is oblique from front to 
rear or rear to front. These 
forms entail an unequal dis- 
tribution of the weight of the 
body upon the fourextremities. 
The center of gravity is carried 
towards the fore limbs when 
the horse is higher behind 
than in front. 

The back should ndt be 
over long. Short, straight 
backs are the strongest for 





weight carriers, but a certain 


amount of length is essential 
to much speed; moreover a 
horse with a very short back 
is apt to overreach. 
The Ribs.—The ribs should 
have a well defined convexity 
Fig 5. from above to below. The 
curvature, taken with full 
development of length, and definite separation from each other, 
constitute three desirable points of excellence. Flatness, shortness 
and nearness together are undesirable, because they limit the volume 
of the chest, and characterize the horse as short-winded and deficient 
in power. 
The Chest.—The chest should have great capacity in depth with- 
out excessive width, and should be plump in front. Narrow-chested 
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horses lack endurance. The capacity of the lungs is marked by the 
size of the chest at the girth. While excessive width in front is not 
desirable for rapid gaits, such form is well adapted to carrying 
great weight. The fore legs should spring from the chest perpen- 
dicularly as viewed from in front. Fig. 4 is a front view of the 
horse shown in Plate IV. 

The Fore Leg.—The upper bone of the leg should be long in 
proportion to the lower or cannon 
bone. This bone cannot well be 
too large or too fully supplied 
with muscles. When the horse 
is examined in profile this bone 
should be vertical, and) when 
viewed from in front, parallel to 
the median plane of the body. 
The knee should be wide from 
side to side, and thick from be- 
fore to behind. The vertical 
direction of the upper bone, and 
cannon or lower bone, should be 








maintained at the knee. (Fig. 4.) 
While a contrary condition 
may be congenital, and therefore 
not an unsoundness, since it does 
not interfere with firm and free 
movements, still a horse over in 
the knees, or knee sprung, is not 
desirable for service. (Fig. 5.) 
The opposite condition, known as 
“calf” or “buck” knees, is de- 
cidedly objectionable, owing to 
the undue strain brought on the 
ligaments and tendons. 

The leg just below the knee should not be very small or “ tied 
in,” which indicates a weakness of the part, but should be as large 
as the other portions of the limb in that vicinity. (Fig. 6.) 

The large or cannon bone, between the knee and fetlock, cannot 
be too short or too strong. It should be straight, as any deviation 
from a straight line is both a sign and cause of weakness. The fet- 
lock, consisting of the upper and lower pastern bones, should be of 
moderate length. If the fetlocks are very long, they are necessarily 
weak, and there will be undue strain on the ligaments and tendons; 





Fig. 6. 
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if they are short, the horse will be unpleasant to ride on account of 
the concussion to which the upright formation gives rise. 

The feet should be of medium size, due regard being bad to the 
size and shape of the horse, and there should be no visible difference 
in the feet as to size and form. They should be neither very upright 
nor too flat. The front feet being on the same line, the distance be- 
tween them should generally be equal to the width of one foot from 


quarter to quarter. 

The introduction of draught blood in many parts of the country 
has brought into the market a 
great many medium sized horses 
with large feet. Ordinarily a 
large foot is an indication that 
the horse bas been reared on 
moist, soft pastures, and such feet 
are almost sure to deteriorate 
‘rapidly when put to service on 
hard roads at any but a slow gait. 

Horses whose hoofs are natur- 

ally small and hard are better 
prepared to withstand the effects 
of warm, dry stables, or long 
marches over rough or dry coun- 
try. They have less bulk and 
weight to lift at each step; their 
action under the saddle is more 
nimble and pleasant, and the 
pounding received by the feet is 
not so apt to be severe, because 
horses of this class usually travel 
close to the ground, while horses 
with large or flat feet generally 
lift their feet high. A contracted 
foot must not be mistaken for a 
naturally small foot. 
_ Some horses toe in ( Fig. 7) and some turn out their toes (Fig. 8). 
Both are objectionable in cavalry horses. Sometimes a horse toes in 
more with one foot than another, and breaks down first on the one 
which turns in most. ‘he horse whieh turns out his toes is apt to 
“paddle” when in motion, and his hocks are likely to turn in too 
much. 

The hind feet are usually more upright than the fore feet, and 
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are much less subject to disease, injury or mal-direction. The same 
remarks as to size and condition of the fore feet are applicable in 
general to the hind feet. If the toes show signs of striking the 
shoes of the front feet, producing in motion the sound called “click- 
ing,” the horse will not be satisfactory for marches at a trot under 


a heavy weight. 

The Hind Quarters Generally.—The hips should not be ragged. 
High hips are not only unsightly, but are apt to be weak, for the 
reason that their prominence may be due to narrowness of the 
loins. The loins should be large, 
well arched, and fully furnished 
with muscle. The thighs should 
be deep and full, but with suffi- 
cient interval to prevent friction. 
The absence of muscular develop- 
ment known as “split up be- 
hind” is very objectionable. Fig. 
9 is a rear view of the horse 
shown in Plate IV as a typical 
weight carrier. 

The upper bone of the hind 
quarters, which articulates at the 
stifle with the upper bone of the 
hind leg, should be long and lie 
obliquely forward; the upper 
bone of the hind leg should lie 
obliquely back so as to bring the 
hocks into their proper place. 
The stifle should be prominent 
and well defined; it should lie 
close to the abdomen, and be 
slightly deviated outward. 

The hock should be neatly outlined, wide and thick. Large 
bones are usually accompanied by strong tendons and ligaments. 
The leg helow the hock should incline but little if at all under the 
body; if inclined too much the liability to strain on the ligaments 
and tendons becomes great. If the leg below the hock is perpen- 
dicular, the conformation is favorable to speed, because the foot on 
arriving on the ground is strongly flexed upon the leg, which gives 
the hock energetic impulsion, and admits of long strides. If the 
lower part of the leg be inclined under the body, it not only affects 
the speed by diminishing the step, but increases the weight borne 











Fig. 8. 
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by the hind quarters, and causes a considerable part of the muscular 
effort of impulsion to be expended in lifting the body, instead of 
carrying it directly forward. 

The hocks should also be viewed from behind with reference to 
their parallelism to the median plane of the body. The hocks may 
turn towards one another bebind, giving the horse the appearance 
called “knocked-kneed” in man, and “cow-hocked”’ in the horse. 
(Fig. 10). If the points of the hocks 
are turned out, the appearance is simi- 
lar to bow legs in man. Both forms 
are objectionable for many reasons. 

Doubts sometimes arise as to 
whether certain forms of curby hocks 
and spavins (Fig. 11) are really to be 
regarded as unsound; inall such cases 
the inspector should reject the animal 
for saddle purposes if the veterinarian 
does not feel justified in doing so. 

The Tail—The dock should be 
large and muscular. The tail should 
be carried firmly, and well away from 
the hind quarters. The tail is usually 
set on much higher and is more orna- 
mental in well bred than under bred 
horses. The hair of the former is fine 
and scanty; in the latter it is fre- 
quently thick, coarse or curly. When 
the horse has considerable slope at the 
croup and his tail is set on low down 
he is characterized as ‘‘ goose rumped.” 

The Body.—lf from want of proper 
length and convexity of the ribs the 
circumference decreases rapidly from 
the forehand to the rear (Fig. 3), the 
cincha, and consequently the saddle, 
will slip back to such an extent as to necessite breast straps. Such 
horses are very unsatisfactory, and no amount of good points com- 
pensates for this defective girth. This form does not possess an 
aptitude for retaining flesh under short rations and hard work, very 
essential qualifications in cavalry horses. 

Upon completion of this examination, have the horse led at a 
walk on a hard road bed, and view his action from in front and be- 











Fig. 9. 
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hind. Repeat this at a trot, viewed as before. Now have a saddle 
and bridle put on the horse, and note the disposition of the animal 
while this is being done. Have a rider mount and gallop the horse, 
so that he may be viewed as at walk and trot, It is usual at this 
time to have the horse galloped fast for several hundred yards to 
enable the veterinary surgeon to examine his respiration and wind. 

The entire examination should be made without whips, noise or 
excitement of any kind. This is difficult to enforce at public stock 
yards and stables, but should be insisted upon. 

In examining the horse in motion 
it should be observed if his move- 
ments at all gaits are regular, free 
and natural. The artificial gaits 
of the trained saddle horse are not 
only of no value to cavalry, but are 
an absolute disadvantage, for when 
animals with these gaits are ridden 
by guides it is impossible to regu- 
late by them. It should be de- 
manded that the horse walk, trot 
and gallop without defects or pecu- 





liarities of gaits. 
If the horse is lame in the 
slightest degree, even from an ap- 





parently fresh and insignificant 


wound, the examination should not 
be continued. 

If the horse throws his feet out 
of the vertical plane at a walk and 





trot —usually called “paddling” — 
or if he interferes sufficiently to cut 
himself, he should not be accepted. 
A horse which interferes when in 
good condition without a load is apt to be worse when thin in flesh 
and fatigued from packing a heavy weight on the march. The 
“paddling” movement is not only unsightly, but occasions fatigue 
and an unnecessary waste of energy. Some horses, apparently 
sound and without vice or fault, will still be far from desirable cav- 
alry horses. If, for instance, a horse appears clumsy and rough, 
especially at a trot, the inspector should mount him and give him a 
thorough trial, else he may pass into the ranks a rough animal 
whose harsh gaits will cause more discontent than he is worth. 


Fig. 10. 
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Disappointment may come because an animal whose form justifies 
the highest expectations may prove without the courage or ability 
to perform according to nature’s gifts, but there will be some satis- 
faction in the knowledge that those whose forms indicated unfitness 
have not been made a burden 





upon the government. 

The principal points of the 
horse, affecting his adaptability 
for cavalry service, are all that it 
has been attempted to portray. 
A more complete theoretical 
knowledge may be obtained from 
many scientific books on the sub- 
ject, but it is best not to over- 
burden the memory at first. To 
apply theoretical knowledge, ex- 
amine the same horse repeatedly 
and at intervals; seek opinions 
and advice of those who already 
have acquired practical knowl- 
edge. 

In examining horses your at- 
tention will always be called to 
the fine points, of which most 


horses possess some. After the 


eye has become trained, a horse 





whose defects of detail predomi- 
nate will at once show a want of 
harmony of the whole. If, on 
the other hand, his defects are 
few, the impression conveyed 
will be harmonious. It is then 
only necessary to determine if 








any of the defects of form are 
such as to be a source of weak- Fig. 11. 
ness when the horse is put to the use for which he is to be brought. 
It has been the main object in this chapter to give the young 
officer a knowledge of the various forms of horses, and of the rela- 
tive value of different points. Something more is desirable, for it is 
not always practicable to have the professional assistance of a vet- 
erinarian. Cavalry officers and quartermasters especially should be 
able to make an examination of the horse for soundness without 
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assistance, except as to certain occult forms of disease. The method 
prescribed herein is in accordance with the best practice of veterinary 
surgeons, and if closely followed will generally give satisfaction. 

In all examinations of animals for public service, it should be 
kept in mind that endurance is limited by the weakest part, and 
that while in private life such care may be bestowed upon a horse as 
to cause a weak member to last as long as the more sound ones, this 
must not be expected in actual service. 


EXAMINATION FOR SOUNDNESS. 


1. Examine the animal as he stands in his stall to see if he 
points either fore foot, or favors any leg. Observe the position of 


Fig. 12. 


the posterior extremities when standing; move him from side to 
side and notice whether he steps upon his toe. Observe whether he 
cribs the wood work; holds on to the manger or halter ropes or 
straps to suck wind; bites or kicks; weaves; or whether he ex- 
hibits any glaring unsoundness forbidding further examination. 
Notice the pupils of the eyes. 

2. Lead the animal out into the light, and observe if both 


pupils contract evenly; if not suspect defective vision. Stand in 
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front and compare the eyes, as to whether one is smaller than the 
other; whether there exist any signs of an operation having been 
performed; any signs of ophthalmia, white specks in the corner, 
torn eyelid, warts or other abnormal conditions. Wave the hand 
gently to and fro in front of the eye; if the animal does not in- 
stinctively close the eye upon the approach of the hand, proceed 
varefully to determine whether or not sight has been lost. Examine 
the ears for cuts and slits made by sticking the head into barbed 
wire fences. If the ears hang flabbily, or do not move quickly and 
rigidly at intervals, something is wrong; observe carefully the base 
of the ear and vicinity for canker. Look the horse squarely in the 
face to see if there is any abnormal development about the head. 
Look for evidences of ulcerated 
teeth, as indicated by offensive 
odors, and swelling in the vicinity 
of the facial sinuses and of the 
bones of the lower jaw. Open the 
animal’s mouth, and observe if all 
the teeth, molars as well as. incisors, 
are intact. Examine carefully for 
parrot mouth, lacerated tongue, ab- 
scesses, bit bruises on the bars, and 
the teeth to determine age. Ex- 
amine the nostrils for polypi, 
healthy color, ulcers indicating 
glanders, and for offensive dis- 
charges. Feel under the jaw for 
enlargement of the lymphatic 
gland. Examine the region of the 
parotid gland for evidences of in- 
flammation,and also for fistula of its 
duct. Look for farey buds on the 
neck and sides of the face. Raise 
the jugular vein to see if it is in- 
tact; observe if any inflammation of the vein exists. Pass the 
hand from the face down the neck to the withers for evidences of 
poll evil, bruises, or abscesses. Place the ear to the trachea, to ob- 
serve if the sound of breathing is clear and even. 

3. Pass to the left side of the animal and examine the withers 
for fistula (Fig. 12), and the back for sitfasts, or saddle sores. Ob- 
serve the shoulder for signs of wasting away of the muscles, en- 





Fig. 13. 
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largement of the joint, heat or tenderness. Feel the point of the 
elbow for capped elbow. Examine the near fore leg with the hand, 
looking at the off leg also for broken knees (Fig. 13), speedy cut, 
splints (Fig. 14), side bones, ring bones, brushing, sand cracks, 
seedy toe, false quarter, scratches, grease, windgalls, heat about the 


fetlocks or coronet, and scars from wire fence wounds. Take up the 
foot and examine for indications of laminitis, contraction, quittor or 
flatness; to see if the bars have been cut away; whether there is 
any offensive odor of the frog, and to see if there is any peculiarity 
about the shoe, made necessary by the form of the foot, or the action 











of the horse. See if there is any appreciable difference in the size 
or shape of the feet. Examine the tendons for evidences of sprains. 

4. Listen to the heart to determine if its beats are regular. Observe 
the breathing to determine if the inspirations and expirations are 
equal. If inspiration is accomplished with one effort, and expiration 
the horse is unsound. This may 


” 


with two, called “double breathing, 
be observed by watching the abdomen. Examine the abdomen for 
hernia. Pass the hand along under the chest and abdomen to feel 
for cincha sores and shoe bruises occasioned by a faulty method of 
lying down. Have an attendant hold up a fore foot while an exami- 
nation is made of geldings to see if castration has been properly 
performed, and that no signs of scirrhous cord exists. Examine the 
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stifle joint, and pass the hand along down the near bind legs to the 
hocks, comparing at the same time the relative size of the hocks; 
examine for bone and bog spavin, thoroughpin, capped heck, curb 
(Figs. 11 and 15), and skin diseases in the hollow of the hocks (sal- 
lenders). Examine the lower limb and foot as in the case of the 


tore leg, except that some injuries of the fore are never found in the 


hind leg. The inside of the thigh should be examined for farcy 
buds. Pass behind and compare the hips, quarters and buttocks ; 
feel the tail, and observe the anus and vicinity for injury or disease. 

5. Proceed to the off side and repeat such part of the examina- 





tion as may be necessary for that 
side. Observe during the entire 
examination whether any para- 
sites are attached to the skin. 

6. Go to the horse’s head, 
take hold of the bridle and back 
him suddenly; if the tail is ele- 
vated and the hind legs do not 
respond, or the animal should 
partially sit down, or elevate one 
of his limbs suddenly, he is un- 
sound. Turn him around sud- 





denly and look for the same 
symptoms. The horse should be 
led at a walk, and then at a trot, 
his action being carefully noted 
for any inequality of movement, 
which, if discovered, must be 





critically examined. 

7. Saddle the horse and ob- 
serve if he gives in the loins 
when mounted, or shows any 
signs of weakness or flinching. 
Have him ridden at a walk, trot 
or gallop, and watch for indica- 
tions of lameness and _ peculiari- 
ties of motion. Have him gal- 
loped rapidly, up hill if practi- 
‘able, and then have him halted suddenly; put the ear close to his 
nostrils, and listen to his respiration for roaring, whistling or broken 
wind, and also observe if respiration subsides promptly to normal 
or not. 


Fig 15. 
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Opinions vary as to whether grunting is an indication of un- 
soundness, and many practical horsemen believe this trouble changes 
into roaring. To be on the safe side, regard it as evidence of un- 
soundness. To detect it, strike the horse a sharp blow with a whip 
or stick, and make believe to strike again, when the hurse will 
grunt if affected with the ailment. It may also de detected by 
halting suddenly from a rapid gait. 








PROFESSIONAL NOTES. 










Major C. C. C. Carr, who has edited the JourNaL of the Asso- 
ciation for the past four years, was recently compelled to relinquish 
his duties by reason of a change of station. The affairs of the | 
Association have been conducted by him in a most harmonious 
manner, characterized at all times by moderation and a complete 
absence of friction. While an enthusiastic believer in the cavalry il 
arm he has put down naught in malice or which could offend those 
whose choice or fortune has located them in other branches of the 
service. The gratitude of the Association is due to him for the | 
labor performed in its interest, which has been done in moments of 

brief respite from pressing official duties. i 



























[The following extracts are from “ Notes on Places of Military Interest in the United i 
States,’ by Captain J. F. MANIFOLD, R. A., which recently appeared in the Journal of the Royal rt 
Artillery Institution.] if 


“The stamp of horses to be found all through the States is most | 
suitable for military purposes, those which I saw with the battery Hl 
at Fort Hamilton, being particularly so. The purchasing of the re- dl 
mounts for this battery had been left entirely in the hands of the 
battery commanding officer and had been mostly bought from New sd 
York dealers, averaging from £36 to £38 each —a very high price to Al 
give in the States. These horses are, however, of an exceptionally 
good stamp, and few batteries in any army are better horsed than i 
the one at present at Fort Hamilton. 

“Anyone staying in Washington should not fail to go to Fort i) 
Myer. This post, as it is termed in the phraseology of the United i 
States army, is about four miles from the city, and as a cavalry i 
station is the second in importance in the United States. The elec- 
tric railway can be taken as far as the bridge crossing the Potomac, i 
and from there a wagonette can be hired tothe Fort. All matters of | 
interest will be shown, but, if possible, the men should be seen in il 
the riding school. This building is one of the finest of its kind, 
being about 350 feet long by 120 wide; in fact it becomes a winter i 
drill hall, and in wet weather is always used as such. 

“The United States cavalry presents a different appearance from 
what we look for in a smart cavalry service; there is a complete 
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absence of any outward form of smartness, but at riding and all 
kinds of equitation work the men are very good; the riding bare- 
back and without reins is unsurpassed in any army, while the leaping 
of a high bar under the same conditions is a severe test of the 
training through which the men have passed. The horses are all 
thoroughly schooled; out of forty horses of a troop which was in the 
riding school at the time of my visit, every horse but one lay down 
on a given signal, and remained perfectly quiet on the ground till 
the signal to rise was given by the officer in charge of the ride. 
There is much to be seen in the stables and general management of 
the horses, and a great deal of practical knowledge is to be gained 
from the peculiarities of the saddlery and equipment.” 


ALUMINIUM HORSESHOKES. 


It would appear from the trials of horseshoes at Fort Leaven- 
worth during the past few months, that the plain aluminium shoes 
are the lightest of any horseshoes ever made, but they are not 
possessed of the necessary wearing qualities for hard service. Those 
with steel faces and tips, put on under great pressure, are much 
more serviceable than the plain aluminium shoes, but have the same 
fault of breaking apart easily. A light shoe isa much desired article 


for cavalry service, but if steel is to be pressed into the aluminium 
shoes to a sufficient extent to make them equal to the ordinary steel 
shoe in wearing qualities, it is a question if the lightness will not 
have disappeared almost entirely. 





BOOK NOTICES AND EXCHANGES. 


THe Srory or THE Civit War: A Concise Account of the War in 
the United States of America, Between 1861 and 1865. By 
John Codman Ropes. Part I. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


Mr. Ropes’ book is both unique and valuable. The title,“ The 
Story of the Civil War,” is somewhat misleading, as it prepares the 
reader to expect a continuous and complete narrative of the causes 
and events of the war, which the book does not give; and the first 
impression on discovering that the entire question of slavery, with 
its heated controversies extending over the greater part of a century, 
is almost completely ignored, is one of distinct disappointment. 
But we are not long in perceiving that it is not part of the author’s 
purpose to go into a discussion of the causes of the war, and that his 
ends are amply met by a succinct statement of the political beliefs 
entertained by the two contending sections—beliefs which consti- 
tuted such radically different articles of political faith as to render 
all compromise practically impossible. The different theories of 
government and the different constructions placed upon the Consti- 
tution by the statesmen of the North and the South are set forth 
with that clear judicial spirit and eminent fairness which make Mr. 
Ropes one of the very best of American historians. No intelligent 
and fair-minded man can fail to approve the following statement 
of the difterent political opinions at the time when secession seemed 
to the Southern States the panacea for their real or fancied political 
ills: 

“Tt was claimed by the advocates of the right of secession, that 
the United States was not a single nation, but a collection of na- 
tions, united for certain purposes and for the general convenience 
and profit, under an arrangement or treaty known as the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. * * * If, then, the Constitution was 
a treaty between sovereign nations, it was plain that any one of 
the parties to it might in the exercise of its sovereign power, at any 
time withdraw from that treaty. * * * All this it is of the 
greatest importance to know, and continually to bear in mind, if we 
would understand the attitude of the Southern people during the 
war. They were not, in their own opinion, rebels at all; they were 
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defending their States—that is, the nations to which they conceived 
themselves to belong—from invasion and conquest. The character 
which this conviction of the Southern people gave to the contest 
was most noticeable; it is not too much to say that none of the 
usual features of a rebellion were to be perceived in the South during 
the war. There was, for instance, nothing in the temper of the 
South to suggest that the war was carried on for the redress of 
grievances—as is always the case among a rebellious population. 
On the contrary, the attitude of the South was from the beginning 
one of resistance to the uttermost; it was, in fine, the attitude of a 
nation repelling invasion, dismemberment, conquest. And, we re- 
peat, it is of the first importance that we should recognize the 
grounds of this well-nigh universal feeling among the Southern 
people, if we would understand the cause of the unanimity and de- 
votion with which they, for four long years, withstood the armies of 
the United States. 

“The populations of the States which remained in the Union, 
though of many different minds during the winter of 1860 and 1861, 
were yet, after the war had fairly commenced, substantially agreed 
upon a policy of active interference. Without caring to dispute the 
truth of the contention that the original thirteen States were, when 
they adopted the Constitution, thirteen independent nations, the 
Northern people were very certain that in 1861 at any rate the 
United States constituted but one nation. They were not very clear 
as to the legal or political effect on a State of an ordinance of seces- 
sion, but they were very clear indeed that the United States Gov- 
ernment lost none of its jurisdiction by reason of such an act having 
passed a State legislature. The feeling that they were citizens of a 
great country, inheritors of a noble history, charged with the im- 
portant task of preserving intact the great republic of the world, 
inspired the people of the North with a determination to maintain 
the integrity of the nation at any cost. * * * These differences 
were irreconcilable. The North could not admit the contention of 
the South. She denied the right of secession; in her view, the 
seceding States were States in insurrection. The parties were thus 
from the outset hopelessly at variance regarding the very terms of 
the controversy.” 

Beginning with this statement of the difference of opinion on 
the part of the North and South as to the United States being a 
Bundesstaat or a Staatenbund, the author proceeds to give an ad- 
mirable sketch of the course of the movement of secession, first 
when South Carolina stood alone, and afterwards when the adherence 
of most of the other slave States created within our borders a great 
de facto nation independent of and hostile to the government of the 
United States. Asa concise and clear statement of the events of 
this period, this portion of Mr. Ropes’ work is unsurpassed. 

The perplexing situation of Major Anderson in Fort Sumter is 
well described. The conduct of that officer is in the main com- 
mended, and justly approved; but, referring to a letter written by 
the commandant of Sumter to a personal friend, in which he defines 
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his “policy” in regard to keeping still, preserving peace, and 
giving time for the quieting of the excitement, the author says: 
“It is no part of the duty of a military man to havea policy, unless, 
of course, he is placed by his superiors in a position where he is ex- 
pected to exercise the functions of government. Such was not the 
position of Major Anderson. He was simply holding an important 
military post. Of the effect on the country of an attack on that 
post, or of an attempt to furnish it with reinforcements or supplies 
it was clearly for the Government to judge, and not for him. 
* * %* For all that he could tell, the Government might, for 
reasons of state policy, be desirous that the civil war, which was 
apparently inevitable, should begin at Fort Sumter. At any rate 
that was no affair of his; his duty was to furnish the Government 
with the information required of him; if he needed supplies or re- 
inforcements either ‘for his own safety or for a successful defense of 
the post,’ to say so, and leave the decision whether to send them or 
not with those in whose hands lay the power and therefore the 
responsibility of sending or withholding them. It needs hardly to 
be said that the duty of an officer of the army to obey his orders is 
not in the least affected by the fact that the emergency with which 
he is confronted is a civil war and not a foreign war. This is 
wholly immaterial. So long as he holds his commission, the Gov- 
ernment has a right to his obedience and his best services.” This 
is pure military gospel; the only policy that should be held by a 
soldier consists of obedience to the orders of his lawful superiors 
and devotion to his country. 

Mr. Ropes is of the opinion that the Confederates committed a 
great blunder in firing on Sumter. Hesays: “The civil war, then, 
was unquestionably begun by the Confederate States; and, it must 
be added, in a most unwise and inconsiderate manner. Far better 
for them would it have been if their authorities had taken Mr. 
Lincoln at his word and allowed provisions to be freely furnished to 
the little garrison of Sumter, and had then claimed the credit due 
to an act of considerate forbearance. Not a shot should have been 
fired. The return of the fleet, having landed the provisions only 
and brought back the troops, certainly could not have roused the 
patriotism of the North; it would rather, in all probability, have 
given occasion to severe though unjust attacks on the Government, 
for what would have been termed its weak and half-hearted policy. 
It would have been far wiser for the Confederate authorities to have 
waited until President Lincoln bad undertaken some aggressive 
operation, or until he had so long delayed doing so, that the world 
would have said that he had, by his inaction, acquiesced in the es- 
tablishment of the new nation.” It is not clear that this view is al- 
together correct. So good an authority as Mr. Blaine can be quoted 
to the contrary. In “Twenty Years of Congress,” we find the fol- 
lowing: ‘Ever since the inauguration of Jefferson Davis, the flag 
of the United States had been flying over the strongest fortress in 
the Confederacy, and no forcible effort had been made to displace it. 
The first flush of joy and congratulation was over, and reaction had 
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begun throughout the revolting States. The Confederate Govern- 
ment was reminded by many of the leading newspapers of the 
South that unless some decisive steps were taken to assert its au- 
thority and establish its prestige, it would quietly crumble to pieces. 
The apparent non-resistance of Mr. Lincoln’s administration had, in 
many minds, the effect of casting contempt upon the whole Southern 
movement, and the refusal to recognize or receive commissioners of 
Mr. Davis’ appointment was regarded as a direct insult to their gov- 
ernment, which, unless met by some decisive step, would subject the 
leaders to the derision of public opinion throughout the new Con- 
federacy. Mr. Buchanan had been willing to receive commissioners 
from seceding States, so far as to confer with them, even when he 
declared that he had no power to take any action in the premises. 
Mr. Lincoln had advanced beyond the position of Mr. Buchanan 
when he refused even to give audience to representatives bearing 
the commission of the Confederate States. The situation therefore 
had become strained. The point had been reached where it was 
necessary to go forward or go backward; where the Confederacy 
must assert itself, or the experiment of secession be abandoned. 
From all quarters of the seven States came the demand upon the 
Montgomery government to do something decisive. A prominent 
member of the Alabama Legislature told Jefferson Davis that 
‘unless he sprinkled blood in the face of the Southern people they 
would be back in the old Union in less than ten days.’ Public 
meetings were held to urge the government to action.” The Con- 
federate Government seems, then, to have been “between the devil 
and the deep sea.” Action meant civil war; inaction meant disso- 
lution. It can scarcely be blamed, under the circumstances, for 
having embraced the former alternative. 

Mr. Ropes’ desire to be just is nowhere more evident than in his 
comments on the action of the Southern officers who resigned from 
the national military and naval service and cast their lot with the 
South. Viewed from the standpoint of superior allegiance to the 
United States—a view now happily the one universally held by 
officers of the army and navy—the action of the Southern officers 
in this respect was unqualifiedly wrong. But, as Mr. Ropes clearly 
points out, the idea was then conscientiously entertained by nearly 
all Southern men that their allegiance was primarily due to their 
State; the question of a conflict between the Nation and the State 
had never arisen, and had never been considered in any oath of 


allegiance. It was purely a question of conscience and _ political’ 


belief. The purity of men’s actions is to be judged from the honest 
opinions on which they are based; and such men as Robert E. Lee and 
Albert Sidney Johnston were doubtless actuated by the purest 
motives when they reluctantly. and with a sense of paramount duty, 
drew their swords against the Government which they had long 
and faithfully served. But while finding ample excuse for those 
officers who honestly believed that their allegiance was due to their 
State, Mr. Ropes is justly severe in his comments on men who, like 
“the venerable Edmund Ruffin” fired upon the American flag while 
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their State was still in the Union, or, like John C. Breckenridge, 
who, while serving in the Confederate army, were in arms against both 
their Nation and their State. Although Mr. Ropes mentions some 
of the illustrious Southerners who remained in the service of the 
United States, it is to be regretted that he did not mention the fact 
that while such Southern warriors as George H. Thomas, Farragut, 
Emory, Gibbon, Buford, French, and Hunter, remained true to the 
Union, we can find among the names of the Southern politicians 
only one —Andrew Johnson —who did not embrace the cause of the 
South. 

It is impossible to agree fully with Mr. Ropes, or with Gen. Pal- 
frey, whom he quotes, in the estimate of the relative aptitude of the 
Southern and the Northern people for war. Undoubtedly the 
greater familiarity of the Southerners with fire-arms, and the fact 
that they were, as an agricultural people, better horsemen than 
their Northern brethren, made them soldiers in less time than their 
opponents; but here the comparison must end. It is too much to 
say, as we might infer from Mr. Ropes’ comments, that the Northern 
volunteer was actuated mainly by a sense of duty, while his oppo- 
nent was inspired by a “pure love of fighting.’ The soldiers of 
Illinois did not differ in any appreciable manner from those of Vir- 
ginia; and there was nothing to show in the long course of the war 
that Stannard’s Vermont Brigade was composed of men essentially 
different from Hood’s Texans. The same Anglo-Saxon ground- 
work was at the bottom of the military character of the soldiers of 
both sections, and any attempt to point out radical differences in the 
inspiration or method of their fighting must, from the very nature 
of things, be largely fanciful. 

Mr. Ropes’ comments on the military methods of Mr. Lincoln 
are interesting and sound, though they may incur the dissent of 
those who think that a great man can never be in the wrong nor 
display a want of wisdom. The superior sagacity of Mr. Davis in 
the selection of generals for high command is shown, though this 
was the one point—the only point—in which the Northern Presi- 
dent failed to demonstrate his superiority over his opponent. Like 
most great men, Lincoln grew with his responsibilities, and became 
greater as his experience broadened. In 1861 he was entirely 
ignorant of military matters, while he was profoundly versed in the 
methods of the politician. He could keenly feel the pulse of popular 
sentiment, and appreciate at its correct value the influence of any 
political act; but he wasas yet ignorant of the qualities requisite for 
the commander of an army, and it is sad to read of the manner in 
which he unconsciously prepared the way for disaster by assigning 
such untried civilians as Butler, Banks, and Fremont, to the com- 
mand of independent armies. Politicians came to the front, while 
military men were either kept in subordinate commands, or were 
hampered by obstacles and interference caused by the all-potent 
popular clamor for impossible or injudicious military operations. It 
was not until Lincoln, as well as the rest of the Northern people, 
had been taught by hard experieace the nature of war, that military 
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success became possible. Viewed from a military standpoint, the 
withdrawal of Blenker’s division, consisting of 10,000 men, from 
McClellan, by whom they were urgently needed, and their assign- 
ment to Fremont merely that that unfortunate commander, who 
was in a department where he was practically unopposed by the 
enemy, might “have another chance,” was a blunder so bewildering 
that it is almost impossible to find adequate words for its condemna 
tion. Another astounding move of the President was his selection 
of a commander for the defenses of Washington. This position re- 
quiring not only a soldier of great general military merit, but one 
possessing also the technical knowledge of an engineer and ar- 
tillerist, should have been given to a man of known ability and 
military experience; but Mr. Lincoln assigned to this important com- 
mand, General Wadsworth, a patriotic man of the highest character, 
it is true, but an untried civilian who was utterly ignorant of almost 
everything that a general in his position should have known. This 
remarkable appointment was made because it was deemed necessary 
for political reasons, to conciliate the agricultural interests of New 
York. McClellan’s offer of Franklin, one of the most accomplished 
soldiers in the service, for this important command, was not con- 
sidered. The insistence of the President upon a campaign in East 
Tennessee, shows at the same time his appreciation of the political 
effects of such a move and his inability to grasp its inherent military 
difficulties. But in this case he was supported by McClellan, who as 
Ropes says, seemed to regard everything as subsidiary to his own 
plans for a campaign in Virginia, and who seemed so to be unable 
to view anything in any other light than that afforded by its effects 
upon his own operations. 

Mr. Ropes’ estimate of McClellan is, like all his other reasoning, 
eminently fair. It bas long been the custom to speak of that com- 
mander with undue admiration or with undeserved condemnation — 
generally according to the political complexion of the writer. His- 
tory will probably adopt essentially the estimate of Mr. Ropes. 
McClellan was an accomplished soldier, a superb organizer, a true 
patriot, a man of unblemished character, and a general of very con- 
siderable military capacity; but he could not adapt himself to cir- 
cumstances ; he was wedded to his own plans; he could see nothing 
good or even possible in any other schemes; and he fell short of 
being a great commander. 

It may not be too much to say that McClellan’s fondness for his 
own plans, and his contempt for the suggestions offered by others 
were the primary causes of his failure. A military autocrat like 
Napoleon or the Czar Nicholas can conduct military operations un- 
disturbed by popular demands, and untrammeled by unmilitary 
statesmen ; and so, too, can a general like Von Moltke, who is sup- 
ported by all the influence of a monarch, himself a military man. 
But an American general must be thoroughly in accord with the 
civil administration, and if he can not influence the civil com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and navy to adopt his views, he should 
make the best of matters as they stand, and either carry out as best 
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he may the plans imposed upon him, or give up a command which 
he cannot exercise in the way which his military knowledge shows 
to be necessary. It was not sufficient for McClellan to know that 
the transfer of his army to the “ Urbana route” or to the Peninsula 
would in itself cause the abandonment of the Confederate batteries 
on the lower Potomac, and the evacuation of the intrenched camp at 
Manassas; it was not enough that he should himself feel sure that, 
with his own clutch upon the throat of the Confederate capital, no 
aggressive movement of importance would or could be made against 
Washington; he should have realized that the President, and above 
all the American people, did not understand the matter in this light, 
and he should, for his own safety, have respected their fears—or we 
may say their ignorance. As Mr. Ropes points out, McClellan 
could easily have sent a force to capture the batteries on the lower 
Potomac which were such a source of humiliation to the Adminis- 
tration, which saw the water way to the Capital blocked by Con- 
federate artillery ; and such an expedition would not have interfered 
with his greater plans, while it would bave encouraged the people, 
and would have given a much-needed gleam of success to the somewhat 
gloomy military outlook. So, too, it was the plain duty of McClellan 
to see that Washington was amply garrisoned, because it was on 
that express condition that Mr. Lincoln had given his consent to the 
operations by way of the Peninsula. That it was not amply garri- 
soned, Mr. Ropes clearly shows; for McClellan’s own estimate of 
the force required for the defense of the capital was 35,000 men, 
while he left for that purpose only 18,000 men, inclusive of the 
newly raised batteries under instruction. On this subject Mr. Ropes 
well says: “The truth was that McClellan was intent only on pre- 
paring a large army for the field. The equally important duty of 
providing an adequate and properly drilled garrison for the forts 
and lines of Washington was almost wholly neglected. Yet no one 
in the army was better qualified than McClellan to put Washington 
in a state of perfect readiness for any emergency. He unquestion- 
ably possessed the requisite skill and technical knowledge. Why, 
then, did he not do it, or seriously attempt to doit? Partly because he 
thought, or rather chose to think, that it was extremely improbable 
that works as formidable in appearance as were those which sur- 
rounded Washington would ever be attacked, and that therefore 
any sort of a garrison would suffice, but principally because he be- 
lieved that the safety of Washington would be assured beyond 
serious question by the operations against Richmond which he pro- 
posed to conduct in person at the head of as large a force as he 
could possibly muster, and that, therefore, the more men he could 
take with him and the fewer he left behind, the more likely would 
he be to succeed, and the more ‘secure’ would Washington be. 
“Had General McClellan been President of the United States he 
could have carried out these views with perfect propriety. But he 
was only a major-general in the army, and the orders under which 
he was now acting proceeded upon a wholly different theory from 
that which he himself entertained on this subject. His instructions, 
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contained in the order of March 8th, were to leave in and about 
Washington such a force as in his opinion and that of the corps 
commanders would leave the city entirely secure. This was reiterated 
in the order of March 13th. This done, and a sufficient force left at 
Manassas Junction, he was authorized to remove the remainder of 
the army down Chesapeake Bay.” 

The interference of the Administration with McClellan’s plans 
made success well-nigh hopeless from the beginning, and it consti- 
tutes one of the saddest features of the entire war; but it might, 
perhaps, have been obviated, if McClellan’s tact and knowledge of 
human nature had been equal to his patriotism and military attain- 
ments. In McClellan’s place, Marlborough would have won the 
President over to his views by his infinite tact. Wellington would 
have made the best of the matter as he found it, and would have 
obeyed orders completely and without demur. Notwithstanding 
McClellan’s great military knowledge, he certainly did not display ¢ 
soldierly spirit in this matter. 

Mr. Ropes’ estimate of Stanton is concise, severe, and probably 
entirely correct. He says: “Stanton, who had been Attorney- 
General under Buchanan, was brought into Mr. Lincoln’s cabinet as 
representing those Democrats who heartily supported the war; and 
he assuredly did not belie the expectations which the President had 
formed respecting him. Nothing could exceed his determination to 
push forward affairs at whatever cost; full of energy himself, he 
was intolerant of delay from whatever cause it might arise. Utterly 
ignorant of military matters; despising from the bottom of his soul 
what is known as military science; making no secret of bis distrust 
of educated officers; rarely, if ever, lending an intelligent support 
to any general in the service; treating them all in the way in 
which the Committee of Public Safety treated the generals of the 
first French Republic; arrogant, impatient, irascible, Stanton was a 
terror and a marplot in the conduct of the war. Nothing justified 
his retention in the Administration but his magnificent, unfaltering 
courage and confidence, qualities which, in a Cabinet presided over 
by Lincoln and containing Seward, rendered his presence at times 
well-nigh indispensable.” 

Of General Buell, Mr. Ropes says: ‘He was a thorough soldier ; 
not even McClellan surpassed him in intimate knowledge of the 
various duties of officers and men, or in strength of conviction that 
prolonged and unremitting attention to those duties was the only 
means by which the volunteer regiments could ever acquire the 
solidity of anarmy. Buell was a strict—in fact, almost too strict 
—disciplinarian; but he was a great deal more than this; he sought 
to imbue his troops with the same principles of military duty which 
he held himself; his ideal of the soldier’s character was of the 
highest; and the services which he rendered in this regard to the 
troops of his department,—afterwards known to the world as the 
Army of the Cumberland,—cannot be overestimated. Buell was 
also a very able man; in military sagacity, in clear and unprejudiced 
vision, in decision of character, he had few equals among the gen- 
erals on either side.” 
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It is interesting to note, as Mr. Ropes clearly shows, that the 
vreat forward movement which broke the center of the Confederate 
line by the capture of Forts Henry and Donelson, had its inception 
inthe mind of Buell. Communicating his military ideas to Halleck, 
the latter “stole his thunder,” and ordered the movement with his 
own command. It was a bit of retributive justice that the fame de- 
rived from the campaign thus inaugurated rests not with the 
ponderous-witted strategist who stole the idea from Buell, but with 
the taciturn brigadier-general who found in this movement the first 
round of the ladder of military success, by which he climbed to the 
final triumph of Appomattox. 

A complete review of this excellent book would far exceed the 
space at our command. It is not a history in the sense of being an 
exhaustive narrative; many events, such as the relief of Washing- 
ton, the struggle in Missouri, etc., being passed over with the briefest 
mention, while the capture of New Orleans is disposed of in four- 
teen lines. But, as a clear and accurate account of the salient 
events of the great War of Secession, as a philosophic discussion of 
conditions, causes, and results, it is a history of the highest. type. 
and it is, perhaps, not too much to say, that of the many books on 
the Civil War of 1861-65, Mr. Ropes’ book is easily the best. 

ARTHUR L. WAGNER. 
ORGANIZATION AND Tactics. By Captain Arthur L. Wagner, U.S. 
Army. B. Westerman & Co. 1895. 

To make plain the necessity for such a book as this, we have 
only to consider the case of an officer entering the military career, 
as most men do, with no professional knowledge except what is 
found in drill books and the regulations. Such a one, if ambitious 
and anxious to succeed, will see at once that he has much to learn, 
and if he is denied the opportunity of learning in actual war, he 
will seek to remedy his defects by study, as the next best course. 
Not knowing where to begin, he will most likely begin at the wrong 
end, commencing where others leave off, and he will dive into books 
with high sounding titles, such as “Strategy,” “Grand Tactics,” 
“Operations of War,” and the like. Many books will be read and 
much time will be wasted before the zealous searcher after military 
knowledge reaches the plane upon which all knowledge is based. 
Moreover, the most tedious books are often the best, and one might 
thus be discouraged at the start. 

To-day the conquering Germans are preéminently the soldiers 
of the wor!d, and until they are beaten they will continue to form 
the model for the armies of our time. But their experts in cavalry, 
in artillery, in infantry, in staff duty, have written in the most 
prolix and tiresome style. It is a mercy to turn from them to a 
book by an American officer, where the developments of modern 
warfare are given up to a recent date, with instructive examples 
from our own history. 

The subject of organization is treated briefly in a chapter of 
about forty-two pages, giving the make-up of a modernarmy. The 
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tactical part takes up nearly the whole book. Cavalry, infantry 
and artillery are discussed at first in chapters giving a historical 
sketch of the changes in each, followed by chapters devoted to the 
use of each arm in attack and defense. A chapter entitled “The 
Three Arms Combined,” closes the subject by a discussion of the 
modern battle. 

“Organization and Tactics” gives the gist of what has been dis- 
cussed, worked out and approved by the ablest soldiers during 
years that have produced more change in our art than in any other 
trade or calling. Its technical character is not so marked as to 
keep it from being easily understood by unprofessional readers. 
Those who are familiar with other books by Captain Wagner will 
probably need no assurance as to its literary quality. E. 8. 
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